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American Foreign Polic 


“COUNCIL MUST HAVE POWER TO ACT QUICKLY AND DECISIVELY” 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, October 21, 1944 


ONIGHT I am speaking as the guest of the Foreign 

Policy Association, a nation-wide organization, a dis- 

tinguished organization composed of Americans of 
every shade of political opinion. I am going to talk about 
(American foreign policy. | am going to talk without rancor, 
without snap judgment. And | am going to talk without 
osing my head or losing my temper. 

When the first World War was ended, and it seems like 
ilony time ago, | believed—lI believe now—that enduring 
peace in the world has not a chance unless this nation, our 
America, is willing to cooperate in winning it and maintain- 
ing it. | thought back in those days of 1918 and 1919—and 
| know now—that we have to back our American words with 
American deeds. 

A quarter of a century ago we helped to save our free- 
dom but we failed to organize the kind of world in which 
future generations could live with freedom. Opportunity 
knocks again. There is no guarantee that opportunity will 
knock a third time. 

‘Today, Hitler and the Nazis continue to fight desperately, 
inch by inch, and may continue to do so all the way to 
Berlin. 

And, by the way, we have another important engagement 
in Tokyo. No matter how hard, how long the roads we 
must travel, our forces will fight their way under the leader- 
ship of MacArthur and Nimitz. 

All of our thinking about foreign policy in this war must 
he conditioned by the fact that millions of our American boys 
are today fighting many thousands of miles from home, for 
the first objective, the defense of our country, and the sec- 
ond objective, the perpetuation of our American ideals. And 
there are still many hard and bitter battles to be fought. 


Historic PoLicy OF THE NATION 


The leaders of this nation have always held that concern 
for our national security does not end at our borders. Presi- 


dent Monroe and every American President following him 
were prepared to use force, if necessary, to assure the in- 
dependence of other American nations threatened by ag- 
gressors from across the seas. 

‘That principle we've learned in childhood has not changed 
The world has. Wars are no longer fought from horseback 
or from the decks of sailing ships. 

It was with recognition of that fact, that way back in 
1933 we took as the basis of our foreign relations the Good 
Neighbor Policy—the policy, the principle of the neighbor 
who, resolutely respecting himself, equally respects the rights 
of others. 

We and the other American Republics have made the Good 
Neighbor Policy real, real in this hemisphere. And I want 
to say tonight that it is my conviction that this policy can 
be and should be made universal throughout the world. 

At American, inter-American conferences beginning in 
Montevideo in 1933, and continuing down to date, we have 
made it clear, clear to this hemisphere at least, and I think 
to most of the world, that the United States of America 
practices what it preaches. 

Our action in 1934, for example, with respect to Philip- 
pine independence was another step in making good the same 
philosophy that animated the Good Neighbor Policy of the 
vear before. 

And as I said two years ago: “I like to think that the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands in the last forty-four years 
provides in a very real sense a pattern for the future of other 
small nations in the world. It is a pattern of what men of 
good-will look forward to in the future to come. 

And I cite as an illustration in the field of foreign policy 
something that I’m proud of—that was the recognition in 
1933 of Soviet Russia. 

And may I add a personal word. In 1933, a certain lady 
who sits at a table in front of me came back from a trip on 
which she had attended the opening of a schoolhouse. And 
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We don't like to tell people that they Il have to wait to get 


a home telephone. We'd much rather say “yes” to requests 
for service. That's the way it always used to be. 

But the needs of war still have first claim on available 
telephone equipment and on telephone manufacturing facili- 
ties and manpower. Delays in filling civilian orders just 
can't be helped. 

All of us telephone people sincerely appreciate your 


patience and understanding in this war emergency. 
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she had gone to the history class, history and geography, 
children of 8, 9 and 10, and she told me she had seen there 
a map of the world with a great big white space upon it; 
no name, no information, and the teacher told her that it 
was blank with no name because the school board wouldn’t 
let her say anything about that big blank space. Oh, there 
were only 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 people in it, it was 
called Soviet Russia, and there were a lot of children and 
they were told that the teacher was forbidden by the school 
board even to put the name of that blank space on the map. 

For sixteen years before then the American people and 
the Russian people had no practical means of communicating 
with each other. We re-established those means, and today 
we are fighting with the Russians against common foes, and 
we know that the Russian contribution to victory has been, 
ind will continue to be, gigantic. 

However, we have to take a lot of things. Certain poli- 
ticians, now very prominent in the Republican party, have 
ondemned our recognition. 

| am impelled to wonder how Russia would have survived, 
survived against the German attack, if these same people 
had had their way. 


REPUBLICAN ISOLATIONISM RECALLED 


After the last war—in the political campaign of 1920— 
the isolationist Old Guard professed to be enthusiastic about 
international cooperation. 

And—I remember very well—while campaigning for votes 
in that year of 1920 Senator Harding said that he favored 
with all his heart an Association of Nations, “so organized, 
so participated in”—I am quoting the language—‘“as to make 
the actual attainment of peace a reasonable possibility.” 

Hlowever, and this is history, too, after President Hard- 
ing’s election the Association of Nations was never heard of 
again. 

However, we've got to look at people. One of the leading 
isolationists who killed international cooperation in 1920 was 
in old friend of mine—I think he supported me two or 
three times—Senator Hiram Johnson. Now, in the event 
of Republican victory in the Senate this year, 1944, that same 
Senator Johnson, who is-still a friend of mine—he would be 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. And 
| hope that the American voters will bear that in mind. 

And it's a fact, a plain fact; all you have to do is to go 
xick through the files of the newspapers. During the years 
that followed 1920, the foreign policy of the Republican 
\dministrations was dominated by the heavy hand of iso- 
lationism. 

Much of the strength of our Navy, and I ought to know 
it, was scuttled, and some of the Navy’s resources were 
handed over to friends in private industry—as in the unfor- 
gettable case of “Teapot Dome. 

Tariff walls went higher and higher—blocking Interna- 
tional trade. 

‘There was snarling at our former Allies and at the same 
time encouragement was given to American finance to invest 
two and one-half billion dollars in Germany- 
enemy. 

All petitions that this nation join the World Court were 
rejected or ignored. 


our former 


ADMINISTRATION Record CITED 


We know that after this Administration took office, Secre- 
tary Hull and I replaced high tariffs with a series of recipro- 
cal trade agreements under a statute of the Congress. The 
Republicans in the Congress opposed these agreements and 
tried to stop the extension of the law every three vears. 


In 1935 I asked the Congress to join the World Court. 
It so happens, and | put it that way, the Democrats in the 
Senate at that time voted for it, for joining, 43 to 20, the 
two-thirds. The Republicans voted against it 14 to 9. And 
the result was that we were prevented from obtaining the 
necessary two-thirds majority. I did my best. 

In 1937 I asked that aggressor nations be quarantined. 
For this | was branded by isolationists in and out of public 
office as an “‘alarmist” and a “warmonger.”’ 

From that time on, as you well know, I made clear by 
repeated messages to the Congress of the United States, by 
repeated statements to the American people, the danger 
threatening from abroad—and the need of rearming to 
meet it. 

Why, for example, in July, 1939, I tried to obtain the 
repeal of the Arms Embargo provisions in the Neutrality 
Law that tied our hands, tied us against selling arms to the 
European democracies in defense against Hitler and Musso- 
lini. 

I remember very well—lI’ve got a note on it somewhere 
in my memoirs—the late Senator Borah told a group, 
all parties, which I called together in the White House, 
that his own private information from abroad was better 
than that of the State Department of the United States and 
that there would be no war in Europe. 

And as it was made plain to Mr. Hull and me—and it 
was made plain to us at that time—that because of the 
isolationist vote in the Congress of the United States we 
could not possibly hope to obtain the desired revision of the 
Neutrality Law. 

Now, this fact was also made plain to Adolf Hitler. A 
few weeks later after Borah said that to me, he brutally 
attacked Poland, and the second World War began. 

Let’s get on. In 1941, this Administration proposed and 
the Congress passed, in spite of isolationist opposition, a 
thing called Lend-Lease Law—the practical and dramatic 
notice to the world that we intended to help those nations 
resisting aggression. 


ALLUDES TO RivAL ATTACKS 


Bring it down to date, in these days—and now I am 
speaking of October, 1944—I hezr voices in the air attacking 
me for my “failure” to prepare this nation for this war, to 
warn the American people of the approaching tragedy. 

It’s rather interesting as a side thought that these same 
voices were not so very audible five years ago—or even four 
years ago—giving warning of the grave peril which we then 
faced. 

There have been, and there still are, in the Republican 
party distinguished men and women of vision and courage, 
both in and out of public office, men and women who have 
vigorously supported our aid to our Allies and all the meas- 
ures that we took to build up our national defense. And 
many of these Republicans have rendered magnificent 
services, services to our country in this war as members of 
my Administration. I am happy that one of these dis- 
tinguished Americans is sitting here at this table tonight, our 
great Secretary of War—Henry Stimson. 

And let us always remember that this very war might 
have been averted if Henry Stimson’s views had prevailed 
when in 1931 the Japanese ruthlessly attacked and raped 
Manchuria. 

Let’s analyze a little more. The majority of the Republi- 
can members of the Congress voted—I’m just giving you a 
few, not many—voted against the Selective Service Law in 
1940; they voted against Repeal of the Arms Embargo in 
1939; they voted against the Lend-Lease Law in 1941, and 
they voted in August, 1941, against extension of the Selective 
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Service, which meant voting against keeping our Army to- 
gether—four months before Pearl Harbor. 

You see, I’m quoting history to you. I’m going by the 
record, and I am giving you the whole story, and not a 
phrase here, and half a phrase there. In my reading copy is 
another half-sentence. You got the point and I’m not going 
to use it. [The omitted half-sentence was: “picked out of 
context in such a way they distort the facts.” ] 

You know I happen to believe, sort of old-fashioned, 
guess I’m old, that even in a political campaign we ought 
to obey that ancient injunction—Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor. 

Now the question of the men who will formulate and 
carry out the foreign policy of this country is in issue in this 
country, very much in issue. It is in issue not in terms of 
partisan application but in terms of sober solemn facts—the 
facts that are on the record. 

If the Republicans were to win control of the Congress in 
this election—and it’s only two weeks from next ‘Tuesday 
and I occupy the curious position of being President of the 
United States and at the same time a candidate for the 
Presidency—if the Republicans were to win control of the 
Congress inveterate isolationists would occupy positions of 
commanding influence and power. That’s record, too. 

I have already spoken of the ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Hiram 
Johnson. 

One of the most influential members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee—a man who'd also be chairman 
of the powerful Senate Committee on Appropriations—is 
Senator Gerald P. Nye. Well, I’m not going back to the old 
story of the last Presidential campaign. Martin and Barton 
and Fish. One of ’em’s gone. 

But in the House of Representatives, the man who is the 
present leader of the Republicans there, and another friend 
of mine, and who’d undoubtedly be speaker, is Joseph W. 
Martin. He voted, I’m just giving you examples, he 
voted against repeal of the Arms Embargo; he voted against 
the Lend-Lease Bill, against the extension of the Selective 
Service Law, against the arming of merchant ships, against 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and their extension. 

The chairman on the powerful Committee on Rules is the 
other one, would be none other than Hamilton Fish. 

These are like a lot of others in the Congress of the 
United States. Every one of them is now actively cam- 
paigning for the national Republican ticket this year. 

Can any one really suppose that these isolationists have 
changed their minds about world affairs? That’s a real 
question. Politicians who embraced the policy of isolationism 
—and who never raised their voices against it in our days 
of peril—I don’t think they’re reliable custodians of the 
future of America. 

Let’s be fair. There have been Democrats in the isolation- 
ist camp, but they have been relatively few and far between, 
and so far they have not attained great positions of leadership. 

And I am proud of the fact that this Administration does 
not have the support of the isolationist press. Well, for about 
half a century I’ve been accustomed to naming names—I 
mean specifically, to take the glaring examples, the McCor- 
mick, Patterson, Gannett and Hearst press. 


NaTIon REJECTED TyRANT’s TERMS 


You know the American people have gone through great 
national debates in the recent critical years. They were 
soul-searching debates. They reached from every city to 
every village and every home. 


We have debated our principles, our determination to aid 
those fighting for freedom. 

Obviously we could have come to terms with Hitler. We 
could have accepted a minor role in his totalitarian world. 
We rejected that! 

We could have compromised with Japan and bargained 
for a place in the Japanese-dominated Asia, the Japanese- 
dominated Pacific, by selling out the heart’s blood of the 
Chinese people. And we rejected that! 

As I look back I am more and more certain that the 
decision not to bargain with the tyrants rose from the hearts 
and souls and sinews of the American people. They faced 
reality; they appraised reality; they knew what freedom 
meant. 

The power which this nation has attained—the political, 
the economic, the military and above all the moral power— 
has brought to us the responsibility, and with it the oppor- 
tunity, for leadership in the community of nations. In 
our own best interest, in the name of peace and humanity, 
this nation cannot, must not, and will not shirk that respon- 
sibility. 

Now there are some who hope to see a structure of peace, 
a structure of peace completely set up, set up immediately, 
with all of the apartments assigned to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion, with the telephones in, and the plumbing complete, the 
heating system, the electric iceboxes all functioning perfectly, 
os with linen and silver—and with the rent pre- 
paid. 

The United Nations have not yet produced such a comfort- 
able dwelling place. But we have achieved a very practical 
expression of a common purpose on the part of four great 
nations, who are now united to wage this war, that they will 
embark together after the war on a greater and more difficult 
enterprise—on the enterprise of waging peace. We will 
embark on it with all the peace-loving nations of the world 
—large and small. 

And our objective, as I stated ten days ago, is to complete 
the organization of the United Nations without delay, before 
hostilities actually cease. 


Quick ACTION FoR PEACE 


You know peace, like war, can succeed only when there 
is a will to enforce it, and where there is available power 
to enforce it. 

The Council of the League of Nations, of the United 
Nations, must have the power to act quickly and decisively 
to keep the peace by force, if necessary. 

I live in a small town, and I always think in small town 
terms, but this goes for small towns as well as for big towns. 
A policeman would not be a very effective policeman if, 
when he saw a felon break into a house, he had to go to the 
town hall and call a town meeting to issue a warrant before 
the felon could be arrested. 

So to my simple mind, it is clear that, if the world organi- 
zation is to have any reality at all, our American representa- 
tive must be endowed in advance by the people themselves, 
by constitutional means through their representatives in 
Congress, with authority to act. 

If we do not catch the international felon when we have 
our hands on him, if we let him get away with his loot, be- 
cause the town council has not passed an ordinance authoriz- 
ing his arrest, then we are not doing our share to prevent 
another world war. I think, and I have had some experience, 
that the people of this nation want their Government to 
work, they want their Government to act, and not merely 
talk, whenever and wherever there is a threat to world peace. 
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Now it is obvious that we cannot attain our great objec- 
tives by ourselves. Never again after cooperating with other 
nations in a world war to save our way of life can we wash 
our hands of maintaining the peace for which we fought. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference didn’t spring up over- 
night. It was called by Secretary Hull and me after years 
of thought, discussion, preparation, consultation with our 
allies. Our State Department did a grand job in preparing 
for the conference and leading it to a successful termination. 
It was just another chapter in the long process of cooperation 
with other peace-loving nations—beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter, that’s a long time ago, and continuing through con- 
ferences at Casablanca, and Moscow, and Cairo and Teheran 
and Quebec: and Washington. 

It is my profound conviction that the American people as 
a whole have a very real understanding of these things. 

‘The American people know that Cordell Hull and I are 
thoroughly conversant with the Constitution of the United 
States and know that we cannot commit this nation to any 
secret treaties or any secret guarantees that are in violation 
of that Constitution. 

After my return from Teheran, I stated officially that no 
secret commitments had been made. The issue then is 
between my veracity and the continuing assertions of those 
who have no responsibility in the foreign field—or perhaps 
| should say, a field foreign to them. 

No President of the United States—there have been quite 
a lot of them, too—can or would have made the American 
contribution to preserve the peace without the constant, alert 
and conscious collaboration of the American people. 

Only the determination of the people to use the machinery 
gives worth to the machinery. Remember that. 

We believe that the American people have already made 
up their minds on this great issue; and this administration 
has been able to press forward constantly with its plans. 

We are thinking to avert and avoid war. 

The very fact that we are now at work on the organization 

of the peace proves that the great nations are committed to 
trust each other. Put this proposition any way you want, 
it is bound to come out the same way; we either work with 
the other great nations, or we might some day have to fight 
them. And I am against that. 
- The kind of world order which we the peace-loving 
nations must achieve, must depend essentially on friendly 
human relations, on acquaintances, on tolerance, on unassail- 
able sincerity and good-will and good faith, We have 
achieved that relationship to a very remarkable degree in our 
dealings with our Allies in this war—as I think the events 
of the war have proved. 

It is a new thing in human history for allies to work to- 
gether as we have done—so closely, as harmoniously, as 
effectively in the fighting of a war, and at the same time 
in the building of a peace. 

If we fail to maintain that relationship in the peace—if 
we fail to expand it and strengthen it—then there will be 
no lasting peace. 


THe ProspLtem oF GERMANY 


[ digress for a moment. As for Germany, that tragic 
nation which has sown the wind and is now reaping the 
whirlwind, we and our Allies are entirely agreed that we 
shall not bargain with the Nazi conspirators, or leave them 
a shred of control—open or secret—of the instruments of 
government. 

We shall not leave them a single element of military 
power—or a potential military power. 





But I should be false to the very foundations of my re- 
ligious and political convictions, if 1 should ever relinquish 
the hope—or even the faith—that in all peoples, without 
exception, there live some instinct for truth, some attraction 
toward justice, some passion for peace—buried as it may be 
in the German case under a brutal regime. 

We bring no charge against the German race, as such, 
for we cannot believe that God has eternally condemned any 
race or humanity. We know in our own land, in the United 
States of America, how many good men and women of Ger- 
man ancestry have proved loyal, freedom loving, and peace 
loving citizens. 

But there is going to be a stern punishment for all those 
in Germany directly responsible for this agony of mankind. 

The German people are not going to be enslaved. Why? 
Because the United Nations do not traffic in human slavery. 
But it will be necessary for them to earn their way back— 
earn their way back into the fellowship of peace-loving and 
law-abiding nations. And, in their climb up that steep road, 
we shall certainly see to it that they are not encumbered by 
having to carry guns. We hope they will be relieved of that 
burden forever. 

Now, the task ahead of us will not be easy. Indeed it 
will be as difficult, complex, as any task which has ever 
faced any American Administration. 

I will not say to you now, or ever, that we of the Demo- 
cratic party know all the answers. I am certain, for myself, 
that I do not know how all the unforeseeable difficulties can 
be met. What I can say to you is this—that I have unlimited 
faith that the task can be done. And that faith, that faith, 
is based on knowledge, knowledge gained in the arduous 


practical and continuing experience of these past eventful 
years. 


GENERATION’S “EXALTED MIsSsION” 


And so I speak to the present generation of Americans 
with a reverent participation in its sorrows and in its hopes. 
No generation has undergone a greater test, or has met that 
test with greater heroism and I think greater wisdom, and 
no generation has had a more exalted mission. 

For this generation must act not only for itself, but as a 
trustee for all those who fell in the last war—a part of their 
mission unfilled. 

It must act also for all those who have paid the supreme 
price in this war—lest their mission, too, be betrayed. 

And, finally, it must act for the generations to come—that 
must be granted a heritage of peace. 

I do not exaggerate that mission. We are not fighting for, 
and we shall not attain a Utopia. Indeed, in our own land, 
the work to be done is never finished. We have yet to realize 
the full and equal enjoyment of our freedom. So, in embark- 
ing on the building of a world fellowship, we have set our- 
selves a long and arduous task, a task which will challenge 
our patience, our intelligence, our imagination as well as 
our faith. 

That task, my friends, calls for the judgment of a sea- 
soned and mature people. This, I think, the American people 
have become. We shall not again be thwarted in our will to 
live as a mature nation, confronting limitless horizons. We 
shall bear our full responsibility, exercise our full influence, 
and bring our full help and encouragement to all who aspire 
to peace and freedom. 

We now are, and we shall continue to be, strong brothers, 
strong brothers in the family of mankind, the family of the 
children of God. 
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We Must Have Unity for Peace 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY OF NON-COOPERATION IN THE THIRTIES 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York and Republican Presidential Nominee 
Delivered in Minneapolis, Minn., October 24, 1944 


T IS mighty good to come back again to Minnesota, the 

state of that gallant leader, Commander Harold Stassen. 

As a great Governor and as a bold and courageous 

leader of opinion, he rendered services to his country equaled 
only by his present services in the Navy. 

To the people of Minnesota he gave something else very 
precious and too long absent from our national life. He 
gave teamwork government, not one-man government. 

As a result, when he left for the Navy, there was a first- 
class man ready and able to fill his shoes. That man has 
so ably and successfully conducted the affairs of the state 
that every one agrees you will re-elect by an overwhelming 
majority my good friend Governor Edward J. Thye. 

The experience of the people of Minnesota under these 
great Republican administrations points the way toward the 
progressive, forward-looking teamwork government the 
people will install in the nation next Jan. 20. 


PLEDGE ON FARM PROGRAM 


I had intended to talk tonight about some of the problems 
of the American farmer. I have deferred that talk so that 
I can, without delay, correct some errors and omissions in 
the speech of my opponent of last Saturday night. But before 
doing so, I want here and now to repledge my adherence 
to the farm program of the Republican platform, which was 
drawn by the farm leaders themselves. 

The wide fluctuation of prices of farm products that fol- 
lowed the last war will not be tolerated. A floor will be 
placed and maintained under farm prices with assurance of 
seal-up crop loans. A proper farm program will be created 
and so operated that it will leave with the farmers the 
administration, the control and operation of their program 
without domination or dictation from appointed bureaucrats. 

On three great objectives we, the American people, are 
wholly agreed. We are determined to carry through this 
war to swift and total victory. We are determined that the 
United States shall take the lead, even before victory in the 
war is won, in the establishment of a world organization to 
prevent future wars. We are determined that our fighting 
men shall find, when they return victorious, a vigorous and 
productive America, the kind of America in which there 
will be jobs and opportunity for all. 

It was for the purpose of keeping our unity for peace 
that, last August, I lifted our peace plans wholly out of 
partisan conflicts—by joining hands with Secretary Hull in 
work on the proposed organization to prevent future wars. 

In my addresses on that subject I have tried to keep it 
out of partisan debate. 

Accuses ROOSEVELT 

Unhappily, however, last Saturday night, my opponent 
once again sowed among us the seeds of disunity. He made 
a long speech on foreign affairs. We had hoped he would 
speak to the American people as grown-ups and tell us what 
our foreign policy is and where it is going. 

We had also hoped to hear some word of cheer about the 


smaller nations, so important to the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people—some word about the fate of Poland, some hope 


for the people of Italy, some assurance that the Scandinavian 
countries which have suffered so much, and the other small 
countries, might soon be admitted to their full partnership 
in the work for organized peace. 

But Mr. Roosevelt gave us none of that. Instead, he sat 
by the fireside and dreamed of yesterday. He paraded 
before the American people the ghosts of the dead past. 
He told us a few bits of history, carefully selected, and then 
said in effect, “Ask me no questions—you are not entitled to 
know where we are going. Just leave everything to me.” 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt said in that speech, “I am giving 
you the whole story.” But the isolated bits of history he 
gave were only a very small part of the story. 


Cirres HuGHES, KELLOGG, STIMSON 


My opponent says the heavy hand of isolationism gov- 
erned our country in the 1920's. Does he mean to apply 
that term to the three great Republican Secretaries of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Frank B. Kellogg, and Henry L. 
Stimson, his own present Secretary of War? If so, I am 
afraid he has a convenient memory. It was my opponent 
himself who said of the day he took office, the 4th of March, 
1933, “The world picture was an image of substantial peace. 
International consultation and widespread hope for the bet- 
tering of relations between the nations gave to all of us 
a reasonable expectation that the barriers to mutual confi- 
dence, to increased trade and to the peaceful settlement of 
disputes could be progressively removed.” 

And that was the truth. My opponent did inherit a 
progressively improving structure of international co-opera- 
tion—from the disarmament conference of 1921 led by 
Charles Evans Hughes, through the great Kellogg-Briand 
pact of 1928, in which most of the nations of the world 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy. 

But it was on March 5, 1933, that Adolf Hitler made 
himself dictator of Germany. ‘That was a fateful year. 
Germany walked out of the disarmament conference. Ger- 
many and Japan quit the League of Nations. And tragi- 
cally, under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, America did 
her own bit toward the breakdown of international co-opera- 
tion for peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt now speaks fondly of the League of 
Nations. But it was he who in 1933 said this of the 
league: “We are not members and we do not contemplate 
membership.” 

He rejected the policy of collaboration with the League 
which had previously been established, and in 1935, the 
American representative at Geneva was instructed “that we 
desire to follow our course independently.” 

Here are two parts of the story my opponent conveniently 
forgot. Now let’s look at some more. 

It was also in 1935 that instead of the policy of consulta- 
tion with other nations, an overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress adopted the fruitless neutrality act and the Presi- 
dent signed it. 

But it was in 1933 that we really had our last chance to 
bring order out of the chaos of international money exchange 
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and trade. The London economic conference had been 
labored over for months by Republican Secretary of State 
Stimson. Yet, as one of his early acts as President, Mr. 
Roosevelt deliberately scuttled that conference. ‘That was 
the most completely isolationist action ever taken by an 
American President in our 150 years of history. It was 
that event that led at least one European statesman to say 
there was then nothing ahead in Europe but war. 

Year after year, from 1933 to 1939, our representatives 
in Berlin and Tokio, in their confidential reports which 
are now partly made public, warned of the growing danger. 

Year after year, our chiefs of staff reported on the utterly 
impoverished and pitifully small man power of our Army. 
Year after year, the Budget Bureau, which is under the 
personal direction of the President, cut down the amount 
requested. It was right in the fall of 1939, after the second 
world war had actually begun, that Mr. Roosevelt’s Budget 
Bureau cut out 552 million dollars of amounts certified by 
the Army for critical and essential items. 


RecALts DeFrENSE FUND ACTION 


It was in January, 1940, that Mr. Roosevelt told the 
Congress that $1,800,000,000 for national defense was, in 
his judgment, “A sufficient amount for the coming year,” 
although he admitted that it was “far less than many experts 
on national defense think should be spent.” 

It was in that month that I called publicly for a two- 
ocean Navy, a concept which Mr. Roosevelt still later called 
“Just plain dumb.” 

It was in those terrifying days of the Nazi blitz, in May 
of 1940, that he told us we should not become “discom- 
bobolated.”” Then, with France about to fall, he publicly 
announced on June 4 that he saw no reason for Congress 
to stay in session. It was an election year—so in that hour 
of national peril he said that a continued session of Congress 
would serve no useful end except, sarcastically, the laudable 
purpose of making speeches. 

It was that American Congress which refused at that 
historic time to go home. It stayed in Washington and 
worked. 

It was that Congress which then passed the national 
selective service act, sponsored by a Republican Congress- 
man and an anti-New Deal Democrat. It was that Con- 
vress that stayed after it had been told to go home, which 
ran the appropriations and authorizations for national de- 
fense up to twelve billion dollars. 

Here, then, are some more chapters of the story—all of 
which my opponent conveniently forgets. But the Ameri- 
can people will not forget them when they go to the polls 
in November. 

In his speech of last Saturday night, my opponent did 
remember the Washington arms conference by which, for 
the first time, we succeeded in restricting Japan to an in- 
ferior naval relationship of 5-5-3. But he forgot that he 
was supposed to be telling “the whole story.” He com- 
plained that we “scuttled” part of the strength of our navy. 
But that is not what he said at the time. Then, in a maga- 
zine article, Mr. Roosevelt asked America to trust Japan 
and complained of ‘the delay in the scrapping of United 
States ships as provided for and pledged in accordance with 
the treaty.” What he also forgot last Saturday night was 
that as late as 1934, he called the Washington arms con- 
ference a ‘‘milestone in civilization.” 


KEEPING Recorp STRAIGHT 


How election times change men’s memories! If we are 


going to learn the lessons for future use, we have to keep 
the record straight. 

It was in that year, 1934, that Japan served notice of 
termination of the limitation treaty which kept her navy 
inferior to ours. Yet, it was in the first two administra- 
tions of the New Deal that this country sent ten million 
tons of scrap iron and steel to Japan, unchecked by m\ 
opponent until Oct. 16, 1940. The weight of that scrap 
iron alone was ten times the tonnage of the whole Japanese 
navy. 

Mr. Roosevelt said last Saturday that we could have 
“compromised” with Japan, “by selling out the heart’s 
blood of the Chinese people.” Well, let’s see what he did. 

In addition to scrap iron, he permitted the shipment 
of as much as three million barrels a month of oil, the heart’s 
blood of war, for use against China and for storage against 
America. It continued to flow until July of 1941, four 
months before Pearl Harbor. 

Let those who claim to have exercised great foresight 
remember these lessons in history. And let us as a nation 
never forget them. 

Now, my opponent in his speech actually blamed a hand- 
ful of Republicans for our failure to go into the World 
Court in 1935. 

That was when Mr. Roosevelt was still on the crest of 
his leadership, with three-fourths of the United States Sen- 
ate Democratic. Even with the help of nine Republicans, 
he still could not muster a two-thirds vote. Since then he 
has warred with Congress at every major turn. ‘He has 
insulted its integrity, and its members have learned the 
bitter lesson that legislation asked for one purpose, is twisted 
to another. ‘This is a sad foundation on which to build the 
teamwork necessary for the future. That’s why it’s time 
for a change. 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


‘Three times in recent months | have discussed at length 
what I consider the sound and successful program for lasting 
peace. I have emphasized that this work must be pressed 
forward without waiting for the end of the war. I have 
emphasized, as my opponent has not, that “we must make 
certain that our participation in this world organization is 
not subjected to reservations that would nullify the power 
of that organization to maintain peace and to halt future 
aggression.” That means, of course, that it must not be 
subject to a reservation that would require our representa- 
tive to return to Congress for authority every time he had 
to make a decision. Obviously Congress and only Congress, 
has the constitutional power to determine what quota of 
force it will make available and what discretion it will give 
our representative to use that force. 

I have not the slightest doubt that a Congress which is 
working in partnership with the President will achieve the 
result we all consider essential and grant adequate power 
for swift action to the American representative. But those 
who would attempt to ride roughshod over Congress and 
to dictate the course it should follow before it has even been 
acquainted with the facts are trifling with the hope of the 
world. ‘They are deliberately, in my judgment, seeking to 
precipitate a hardening of minds. If this stubborn course 
is pursued, it can only result once again, as in 1919, in a 
disastrous conflict between the President and the Congress. 
To that I will never be a party. 

I deeply believe that we cannot build an understanding 
and a purpose for our future if we are to continue to have 
abuse from the President of the members of Congress. 

None of us has been all-wise in these matters. Individual 
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Congressmen and Senators of both parties have made mis- 
takes. Individual citizens have made mistakes. Every one 
of us—both in and out of office—has made mistakes. 


PLepces HARMONY WITH CONGRESS 


I am not interested in the mistakes of any individual—in 
either party. I am interested—the people of this country 
are interested—in what the next Congress will do. We 
must not find ourselves after next Jan. 20 stalled on dead 
center as a result of this series of recriminations between 
my opponent and the Congress. He has already demon- 
strated that he cannot work with a Congress of his own 
party. It is unmistakably clear that our future demands 
that we have a new Chief Executive who can and will work 
with the new Republican Congress beginning next Jan. 20. 
We must be able to go forward harmoniously and effectively 
if we are to meet the mighty problems of peace. 

Who will lead the next Senate and the next House? 
Well, here are the acknowledged leaders today: 

Senator Wallace H. White jr. of Maine, acting minority 
leader of the United States Senate. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, chairman of 
the Senate Republican Conference Committee. 

Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont, chairman of the 
Republican National Convention Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Steering Committee. 

Senator Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, Republican Senate 
whip. 

Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, the minority 
Republican leader of the House of Representatives. 

I hold in my hand a telegram from each of these gentle- 
men. Let me read you the wire from Senator Wallace H. 
White, the acting minority leader of the United States 
Senate. It reads: 

“Your statements in support of a post-war organization 
and your vigorous leadership in developing and clarifying 
our country’s foreign policy have my respect and approval. 


Your views will be accorded enthusiastic and loyal support 
by Republicans of the Senate and by the American people.” 
Now let me read a wire from Joseph W. Martin, whom 
my opponent last Saturday night conceded is likely to be the 
next speaker of the House of Representatives. It reads: 

“When elected President, you can count on enthusiastic 
support of the Republican House of Representatives to carry 
into effect your plan for United States leadership in organi- 
zation to co-operate with other nations for world peace. 
I shall personally be very pleased to follow your splendid 
leadership in bringing this plan into reality.” 

I have made public the rest of these messages tonight. 
Here is the kind of unity we need in this country—the kind 
we will need so desperately in these important years ahead. 

From the beginning of this campaign I have insisted that 
organization for world peace can and must be a bi-partisan 
effort. I shall continue to insist on that approach. 

The avoidance of future wars is too important to be in 
the sole custody of any one man—of any one group—or of 
any one party. It is too important to hang by the slender 
thread of one man’s continuity in office. 

Only with the unity now demonstrated by the telegrams 
I have read to you tonight from the next leaders of the 
Congress and the Senate can we achieve the kind of action 
necessary to preserve peace. Only with a chief executive 
who will work with the Congress in harmony can our future 
be assured. 

Our work for future peace must and will become on 
Jan. 20 next year, a bi-partisan effort, bringing to it the 
ablest men in our country from buth political parties. 

That sense of unity can also be brought to our domestic 
affairs. With a President who will co-operate with the 
Congress, we need not fear the peace. For agriculture, for 
labor and for business, we have an unlimited future before 
us, if we will seize it and unite to bring it about. 

Certainly, this is the least we can do in the name of those 
who are fighting today to make that future possible. With 
God’s help we shall unite America and go forward once 
again. 


Foreign Service Needs Young People 


CREATE POLITICAL LEADERSHIP FOR WORLD 


By JAMES WILLIAM FULLBRIGHT, Congressman from Arkansas 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 17, 1944 


DEEM it an honor and a privilege to be invited to 
address this distinguished gathering of the leading citi- 
zens of New York. I cannot deny that it was with con- 

siderable trepidation that I accepted the invitation to come 
here today, realizing, as I do, that I may be exposing to you 
how very limited is the knowledge and wisdom of a young 
politician. 

The question of improving the quality of the representa- 
tion of this country in our relations with other nations is a 
delicate one for public discussion, especially during a national 
campaign. Nevertheless, I want to submit to you this after- 
noon a serious problem confronting your government with 
the hope that you may be able to find the solution. 

As the overwhelming power of the United Nations grinds 
slowly and painfully toward the defeat of our Fascist enemies 
it becomes daily more urgent that we give our attention to 
the problems that will confront us, both at home and abroad, 


in the world ahead. Surely we know by this time that after 
this war we are going to face a world quite different from 
that of five years ago. No matter how much we may have 
loved the old world before this war the very fact that we 
have had to fight this war is sufficient proof that something 
was basically wrong with that world. Call it what you will, 
Fascism, capitalism, democratic decadence or just plain ignor- 
ance, the fact remains that something was wrong or we would 
not now be killing our finest boys and destroying those nat- 
ural resources which should be devoted to the welfare of 
mankind. It seems to me plain that something different must 
be added to our society if we are to avoid self-destruction. 


THE Principat Wronc 


The principal thing wrong with our world has been the 
misunderstanding and suspicion among the nations of the 
world which has made it possible for the Germans and 
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Japanese to get started. The peace-loving nations could have 
prevented this war if they had understood their own best 
interests and been willing to co-operate with one another, 
but ignorance and suspicion kept them apart. ‘The pressing 
question for all of us is how may we allay the distrust and 
suspicion that has existed and unite our forces to prevent 
another war. 

‘The conferees at Dumbarton Oaks have reported. It is 
an excellent beginning and I sincerely hope that the proposed 
organization may become one of the keys to the creation 
of a better world. Without disparaging in the least the 
fundamental importance of the proposed organization, we 
must recognize that even when adopted with strengthening 
amendments it still will be only the bare skeleton of an 
organization for the maintenance of peace. ‘The most difh- 
cult job of all will be to add flesh and brains to that skeleton 
in order to make it a living, functioning organization. 

In the various programs, but especially in that of collective 
security, the human element, the most important of all ele- 
ments, will challenge our greatest wisdom. No system, no 
organization, can be any better than the men who make it 
work. ‘The most urgent job ahead of us is the supplying 
of men of intelligence, of energy and imagination, to operate 
the economic, and especially the political, machinery of col- 
lective security. To make this new and complex system 
work will require men of the utmost wisdom, men who are 
free from the historical prejudices of nationalism and who 
understand the nature of human society. Without such men, 
the most perfect organization imaginable remains but a skele- 
ton, of interest only to those who, write the history of human 
frailty. 

Public service, for reasons which go back to the early days 
of this Republic, has, since those early days, rarely offered 
to ambitious and intelligent young men careers of real se- 
curity and honor. Because of our former policy of political 
isolation from the rest of the world, our people have had 
little interest in, and even less understanding of, international 
relations. Consequently, the governmental departments deal- 
ing with these matters have long been understaffed and 
relatively neglected. As a result, there has become prevalent 
in some circles the idea that as a nation we are not competent 
to hold our own in dealing with other nations; that they 
are too smart for us. At the same time, as individuals, 
especially business and professional men, we admit we are 
the smartest people in the world. 


Pustic SERVICE AVOIDED 


The trouble seems to be that, although we have plenty of 
men quite as capable as those of other countries, these men 
devote their talents to private industry and are not in the 
service of the nation, except perhaps in war time. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that we find the means 
to induce into the service of our government, especially in 
those departments concerned with foreign relations, the most 
capable young men in America. I think we may well ask 
ourselves, why is it that we do not attract the best talent 
we produce into the service of our country in peace, as well 
as in war. 

The root of our trouble lies in the attitude of the citizens 
of this country toward politics in general, and politicians in 
particular. During a hundred years prior to the first world 
war, the pople of our country were so intent upon developing 
our natural resources that they practically ignored their gov- 
ernment. In the days of the frontier, men were largely a 
law unto themselves and generally there was little respect 
for governmental authority. Government was accepted as an 
irritating, but minor, evil and was seriously considered only 
when it interfered with economic and personal freedom. 


Throughout this period of development the material things 
of this life went to the successful speculators and business- 
men, who amassed great wealth and power and who were 
accorded respect and honor by the community. ‘There were 
few rewards for the honest and capable politician. The 
cynic, of course, will say that there were few capable poli- 
ticians, but if that was true it reflected, as it still reflects, 
the attitude of the electors toward politics. 

It is fashionable in many circles these days to discuss ways 
to improve the government service, but usually these discus- 
sions concern only the training. of civil servants for the 
executive departments. This approach concerns only the 
superficial effects of a much deeper cause. The ultimate 
and decisive power in our system of government is in the 
hands of our elected officials, particularly the legislators of 
the local, state and national governments. These lawmakers 
have the ultimate power to determine the quality of the 
administrative servants. They determine the pay, the quali- 
fications and working conditions which make such service 
attractive or not attractive to men of ability. In performing 
this function, it is only natural that an average legislator 
is reluctant to make other government service more attractive 
than his own. Hence, it follows that the character of the 
entire government service is primarily influenced by and 
dependent upon the character of the lawmaking officials who 
are elected directly by the people. 


DEFECT IN DeMocRACY 


The most serious defect in our democracy is, I believe, 
the failure of the people to exercise care and discrimination 
in the election of their officials. A remarkable characteristic 
of the voters is the significance they apparently attach to the 
statements of newly found faith, made by candidates in the 
heat of a political campaign. Disillusionment is bound to 
follow such gullibility. The fault is not primarily the candi- 
dates’, whose sense of values may well be upset by the excite- 
ment of the campaign; it is in the voters’ lack of discrimina- 
tion. Citizens should know that a candidate’s character and 
convictions, like any other man’s, are indicated by his conduct 
through the years prior to the election. They are wholly 
naive to attach any particular importance to campaign ora- 
tory, designed on the spur of the moment for an obvious 
purpose. 


“FEELING OF IRRESPONSIBILITY” 


This failure to think and to discriminate in their judgment 
arises from the fact that they do not recognize the relation 
between their vote and the broad policies of government 
which cause their ruin or salvation, as the case may be. 
Their feeling of irresponsibility is evident in the curious, 
detached manner in which so many people discuss the Con- 
gress or the Legislature as if they were composed of men of 
another world. It doesn’t seem to occur to these people that 
in criticizing their representatives they are in a very real 
sense talking about themselves. 

One often hears at election time the complaint that the 
candidates for an office are not worthy. If this is true, is it 
not perhaps because the conditions of political life are such 
that better men don’t care to participate? This appears to 
be especially true in the case of the minor political officials, 
but it is from the minor officials that the powerful ones are 
often drawn. In order to do an effective job of improving 
our government service it must be regarded as a whole. 
Public service on every level must be given the recognition 
which it justly deserves and which our welfare requires. 
The pay of public officials is meager, as compared to com- 
parable positions in industry. One has only to compare, 
for example, the salary of the governor of any state with 
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that of the leading industrialists in that state, to see that in 
spite of the greater responsibility of the governor his salary 
is ordinarily as little as one-fifth or less that of the indus- 
trialist. 

In many circles the very term “politician” has come to be 
one of derision and contempt, on a par, I believe, with 
“bureaucrat.” The result of this attitude, of this low esteem 
of the people for politics, has been that the ambitious and 
capable young men of our country rarely aspire to a political 
career. They prefer to become bankers, doctors, merchants 
or manufacturers, so they can acquire economic security and 
the respect of their fellow men, which few of them could 
hope for in public life. The remarkable thing to me is, how 
many good men have entered politics and governmental de- 
partments in spite of these discouraging circumstances. 

If this country is to continue as a great nation of free men, 
in a free world, our people must take their civic duties more 
seriously. They must recognize that government is the 
fundamental institution of our civilization; that business of 
every description, literature, art, religion and the professions 
can flourish only if a wise and just government exists to 
protect those activities. In a word, our people must come 
to understand the significance of their government, and to 
respect those to whom they delegate the duty of its operation. 

The strongest urge of nearly every normal human being 
is to obtain the approval of his fellow men. If this approval 
is accorded the businessman, then our best young men will 


seek to be businessmen. If this approval is accorded 
politicians, then they will enter politics. Our youth should 
be taught in school and out of school that the most honorable 
of all professions is that of service in the government, not only 
in war time but at all times. And last but by no means least, 
public service must be rewarded in a manner comparable to 
that of private industry. It must become possible for a young 
man, with brains and character, to look forward to a life of 
relative security and honor in the service of his country. 
In short, the life of a public official must become desirable 
to the young man of ability, if we are to secure the flesh and 
brains essential for the animation of the skeletons which we 
are so carefully creating in the conference rooms. 

If the United Nations organization is to be successful in 
preserving peace, it is absolutely indispensable that we be 
represented by men with bold and original minds. The prob- 
lems to be solved are new. ‘The prejudices and suspicions 
of a bygone day must not prevail. A way must be found 
to get young men of vision and understanding to repre- 
sent us. 

Because of the loss of so many of our finest young men 
upon the battlefield, it is going to be doubly difficult for this 
nation, indeed for all nations, to find wise leaders in the years 
ahead. Twenty-five years ago we gave alms generously to a 
suffering world, to little avail. ‘This time it is not only our 
duty, it is our own salvation, to give political leadership to a 
world struggling for peace and a decent life. 


Waging the Peace 


BLUEPRINTS OF PAST LACKED COURAGE AND LOYALTY 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Congresswoman from Connecticut 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 18, 1944 


RIENDSHIP and faith bring us all to this platform: 

personal friendship for a great woman, Mrs. Ogden 

Reid; political faith in the proposition that during 

the next few years all political things will be ordered better 

if the candidate of our choice becomes the President of our 

nation. But not one of us, in this Forum, can prove that 

faith, for no man can prove or disprove what the future 
will bring. 

The past is the only witness we can call into a Forum to 
testify for the future. Those who refuse to remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it. 

Let us remember so much as we can, in the twelve minutes 
allotted, about peace plans and peace leaders. 

In time ago out of mind the Prophet Isaiah said: “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.” For thou- 
sands of years, mankind, tortured by war, has cried aloud 
in anguish for a leader to publish a plan that would bring 
the world a just and happy and lasting peace. Yet, we 
know that such a plan has long been published. None has 
ever been more widely published, or more widely approved. 
And by a strange coincidence, it takes exactly twelve min- 
utes to read it: Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. Unhappily, 
mankind has never fully accepted that Leadership, or ever 
put that plan for a just and lasting peace into effect, despite 
the fact that all other leaders and all other plans, deemed 
more politically practical in their day, have proven ineffectual. 


“Peace WitH Justice” 
Still, as Sir Thomas More said: “All things can not be 


well unless all men are good, which | think will not be 
these many years.” ‘That was four centuries ago. Sir 
Thomas is still waiting. Meanwhile our generation can 
take comfort and counsel of history. 

The League of Nations was not, as some people suppose, 
the first comprehensive political plan for world peace that 
ever failed. For centuries men have made blueprints to pre- 
vent war. All the devices we propose or debate today have 
been proposed and debated and sometimes tried by other gen- 
erations: peace by disarmament, peace by arbitration, peace by 
an international police force. Serious proposals for world dis- 
armament began in China as early as 546 B. C. Later the idea 
took such deep root in the heart of the Chinese people that 
they have been known, even down to our time, as the most 
pacifistic people on earth. We must note that disarmament, 
as a plan to prevent war, began to fail the Chinese people 
most pitifully when the nineteenth-century white imperial- 
ists, and today’s yellow imperialists, showed no similar 
enthusiasm for it. 


THE GREEK SCHEME 


Ancient Greece had a scheme of collective security: a fed- 
eration that was a near approach to the League of Nations. 
The Greeks even had a name for it: “The Greek 
Amphictyony.” 

Then there were the long Pax Romana and the long 
Pope’s Peace of the Middle Ages. We may note, in 
passing, that these great periods of peace were not planned 
in any blueprint sense. The secret of these peaces was law— 
the interpretation and growth of law, divine and human. 
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But as they lasted longer than any other peaces since, perhaps 
it is the beginning of wisdom today, in speaking of peace, to 
speak first of “peace with justice.” 

After independent or “sovereign” nations developed again 
in western Europe in the sixteenth century political machines 
to keep the peace were invented by the score, and failed by 
the score. 

Among them were the plans of Emeric Cruse in 1623, 
Hugo Grotius in 1625, William Penn in 1694, Abbot St. 
Pierre in 1731, Jeremy Bentham in 1786 and Immanuel 
Kant’s untried “Perpetual Peace” plan in 1795. Govern- 
ment by law, not by men, was Kant’s keystone for a peaceful 
modern world structure. A great contrast to Kant’s plan 
was the personal plan of Czar Alexander the First in 1804. 


Basis or Hoty ALLIANCE 


This became the basis of the Holy Alliance of 1815, finally 
pressed upon Europe with the full weight of the Czar’s 
prestige as the absolute ruler of Europe’s most powerful 
nation. His plan was a curiously Russian blend of shrewd- 
ness and mysticism, generosity and ambition which perhaps 
did not die with him. In the Czar’s secret instructions to 
his ministers in England, which he wrote in his own hand, 
we find these phrases: . . . “‘never beginning a war until all 
the resources which the mediators of a third party could offer 
have been exhausted ... and (then) give birth to a 
league . . . a new code of the law of nations . . . (so that) 
those who should try to infringe it would risk bringing upon 
themselves the forces of this new union.” 

Another peace plan—and perhaps the most elaborate and 
important of all was the “Great Design” of Henry the 
Fourth in 1584. Very recently this name has been used by 
President Roosevelt, the fourth-term candidate, to describe 
his own plans for a lasting world peace. 

The great design of Henry the Fourth provided for a 

onfederation of states, each contributing specified quotas of 
foot soldiers, guns and ships to a common military peace 
force, this force was to act under the direction of a senate, 
or sort of supreme security council, representing fifteen par- 
ticipating states of Henry the Fourth’s day. The senate, 
sitting in perpetual session, had the power to create appro- 
priate subcommittees, or an assembly. ‘The plan was never 
put into effect, probably because France’s rival powers wor- 
ried less Henry the Fourth, a wily diplomat and a strong 
leader of a strong nation, might use its “police force” to 
chieve the domination of Europe. Nevertheless, the “great 
design” became the master pattern for many other peace 
machines. The latest edition of the “great design,’’ which 
we all must hope is the best one, has just been published 
under the name of ‘““The United Nations” by the conferees 
of Dumbarton Oaks—published, but not complete in detail, 
so not yet accepted by any of the Allied governments. 

Here the past offers its testimony to the future for what- 
ever it is worth to those who can interpret it correctly. The 
main incompletion of detail in “The United Nations” great 
design for world organization is the very detail that pre- 
vented Henry the Fourth’s original from being tried out 
at all. This is the detail concerning the ultimate control 
by the senate—or security council—of the international police 
force to be put at the disposition of the organization. For 
in Roosevelt's and Churchill’s and Stalin’s day, as in Henry 
the Fourth’s, the international police force is plainly recog- 
nized as the “teeth” in the plan; and in our times, as 360 
vears ago, the great unanswered question about those teeth 
is, “Who puts the bite on whom?” 


More THAN BLUEPRINTS NEEDED 


Several days ago Under-Secretary of State Stettinius called 
upon the American public to ponder that question, in order 


to hasten the realization of a truly effective world organiza- 
tion. No doubt in great public debate in this free democ- 
racy we will find a fair and a workable answer where the 
men of Henry the Fourth’s time failed. But it must be an 
answer that will be accepted, not only by Soviet Russia and 
Great Britain and China, but acceptable to all the little 
participating nations of Europe and Asia. 

But why did the peace plans that were tried out in the 
past fail? The answer is relatively simple: they failed 
because they were technical machinery—blueprints—and 
nothing more. Then what more than good technical ma- 
chinery is needed? Winston Churchill gave part of the 
answer in a telegram he recently sent a great League of 
Nations statesman, Viscount Cecil of Chetwood, on the occa- 
sion of Cecil’s eightieth birthday. Churchill wired: “The 
war could easily have been prevented, if the League of 
Nations had used courage, and had there been loyalty to 
associated nations.” 

History has justified Mr. Churchill’s verdict. The 
League’s machinery never received the full and constant 
support of the great powers pledged to it. 

All the past gives witness to this great lesson for the 
future: a machinery for peace will be no better than the 
willingness of governments and peoples to support it with 
continuing courage, and use it with constant vision. 


Mockery OF ARMISTICE 


On Nov. 11, 1918, a great war-time President, Woodrow 
Wilson, hastily penciled a message to the American people. 
It began: ““The Armistice was signed this morning. Every- 
thing for which America fought has been accomplished.” 

Twenty-four years of League of Nations history have 
made a mockery of that thrilling message. For not only did 
Asiatic and European governments fail to use the League 
machinery with courage and vision but the world’s greatest 
power refused to use it at all. In 1920, the American 
people, through their Senate, formally rejected the League. 
Afterwards three Republican Presidents made no effort to 
enter it. Then in 1933 came a Democratic President— 
Franklin Roosevelt. Because of the waxing power of Hitler 
and Japan, the need for collective security from then on 
became ever greater. But in his seven years in office before 
the war broke, in Europe, our President again and again 
renounced the League. The lack of courage and vision de- 
plored by Churchill in Europe’s statesmen was also lacking 
in America’s. 

Plato said: “No one can be a true statesman 
not room for courage in peace as in war.” 

Lacking true statesmen with the courage to wage peace, 
the Allies are now waging war. 


. . » who has 


CONFIDENCE IN Dewey 


Let us hope that when our second V Day comes, our 
President, whoever he is, will not assure us that a peace plan 
alone will guarantee that Utopia lies just around the corner. 
Let us hope that our President will have the valiance of 
spirit even in the jubilant hour of victory to tell us that tears 
and sweat and sacrifice still lie ahead in the waging of a 
just and durable peace; and that not only he, but his many 
successors must wage it. 

Governor Dewey has clearly grasped this courageous con- 
cept of waging peace. I believe that he will wage it 
unremittingly. 

In our national unity lies our real strength to wage peace. 
We the People must be one in spirit with our President. 

We pray that our armies will soon be victorious every- 
where, so that we and our President may embark on that 
endless adventure of peace-making. 
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Plunderstorm Ahead! 


LEGALIZED RACKETS 


By LEONARD E. READ, General Manager, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Delivered before the Mercury Club, Kansas City, October 17, 1944 


EFORE this country embarked on a program of na- 
tional socialism, and when there was a general accept- 
ance of the idea that governments should have only 

limited powers and functions, economic and political terms, 
if uttered by one person, conveyed more or less of an accurate 
meaning to other persons. 

It is the business of language to say what we mean and 
a moral imperative to mean what we say. 

Today, however, terms and phrases are used to obscure 
the truth and morality has been dangerously sacrificed for 
“practicality”. Opponents of freedom, in this country as 
elsewhere, have preempted the language of freedom so ex- 
tensively that we who attempt to speak on behalf of freedom 
now, find it difficult to convey our meaning. 

For instance, to speak of ourselves as “liberals,” without 
a careful explanation of the term, is to classify us, popu- 
larly, as New Dealers and socialists, although the term orig- 
inally meant lovers of liberty. To say that we are advo- 
cates of free competitive enterprise is to share our position 
verbally with Earl Browder and.a host of other collectivists. 

F. A. Hayek, in his recent masterpiece, “The Road to 
Serfdom”’, referring to the methods of the statists, has this 
to say: 


“And the most efficient technique to this end is to use 
the old words but change their meaning. Few traits of 
totalitarian regimes are at the same time so confusing to 
the superficial observer and yet so characteristic of the 
whole intellectual climate as the complete perversion of 
language, the change of meaning of the words by which 
the ideals of the new regimes are expressed. . If one 
has not oneself experienced this process, it is difficult to 
appreciate the magnitude of this change of the meaning 
of words, the confusion which it causes, and the barriers 
to any rational discussion which it creates.” 


Perhaps, then, in the light of this situation, we shall have 
to coin some new words and give them our own definitions. 
Anyway, I have coined the word “plunderstorm” to convey 
the impression of an impending disaster, the kind of dis- 
aster that no other word seems adequately to describe. 

To understand what I mean by “plunderstorm”’ it is first 
necessary to refer to a word having a German derivation. 
The word is “plunderbund”,. 

“Plunder” is a familiar word. We have always had, do 
have and always will have individual acts of plunder. To 
suppress them we properly use the police powers of gov- 
ernment. 

The word “plunderbund” means a bund of legalized 
plunderers. It is a league of commercial, political or finan- 
cial interests that exploits the public, legally. 

The word “plunderstorm”, as I use it, means a lot of 
simultaneous plunderbunds. It means lawful robbery of the 
mass type, in profusion. 

Let me give you an example of a plunderbund in the 
making: 

Some milk dealers in a western state are planning to go 
hetore the next session of their State Legislature with a pro- 
posal which they think will expand the consumption of their 
product. They would pass a law making it compulsory for 


all milk dealers, big and little alike, to contribute to an ad- 
vertising fund, the fund to be spent in accordance with the 
dictates of a legally established board. Many milk dealers 
who have chosen to build their businesses by the quality of 
their product or a slightly lower price, would be compelled 
by this proposed measure to take part in an advertising pro- 
gram in addition to their own methods of business promo- 
tion. No doubt, by reason of these new costs, their prices 
would have to rise and their quality drop to the level of the 
others, making the consumer foot the bill. 

This league of dealers proposes that everybody shall pay 
the bill for somebody to tell everybody how much of some- 
body’s product everybody should drink. In other words, 
these people propose to take the consumer’s earnings, em- 
ploying the police powers of government to acquire them, in 
order to use these earnings in ways which they think con- 
tribute to their welfare. They propose to better their own 
position by legal plunder. 

Does this sound comical? Absurd? The kind of a thing 
that only some promotion-minded westerners could conjure 
up? Let’s be cautious in our answers. Conceivably, we might 
pass judgment against ourselves. For who knows? Perhaps 
the man to your right or to your left is also a plunderbundist. 
It is even possible that you may be a plunderbundist yourself, 
in one way or another. 

Plunderbundism, today, is an American institution. It is 
an American institution by reason of its general prevalence, 
by reason of the millions who are both its perpetrators and 
its victims, and by reason of its broad acceptance as an in- 
strument of national economic policy. Plunderbundism is so 
pervasive that it now looms in the economic skies as a 
plunderstorm. 

I hope I have made it clear how to recognize a plunder- 
bund. But how does one recognize a plunderbundist? It 
isn’t at all difficult, although they come in every conceivable 
variety. A plunderbundist is one who advocates legal plunder 
in one or more of its many forms. Legal plunder is the act 
of using the law to exact wealth from him who has acquired 
it, without his consent, and without compensation, and pass- 
ing it on to him who has not created it. 

Parenthetically, it may be said that there are three ways 
of making a living. First, a man may grow or make what 
he wants, or grow or make what can be exchanged for what 
he wants. ‘This is work, and the results show up slowly. 
Secondly, he may get a gun and rob others of their posses- 
sions. This is risky business. Thirdly, he may form or join 
a political party or pressure group to vote money for him- 
self and his friends. This is plunderbundism and its prac- 
titioners are plunderbundists. 

This latter device is the modern and easy way to make a 
living. It legalizes robbery and makes it respectable. Let’s 
indulge in a few examples. 

The beet sugar growers demand and receive protection 
and a subsidy, for their benefit, from all of the American 
people, although the cost of this aid, at times, has been 
greater than the total value of sugar beet production. 

The silver miners have long succeeded in getting the 
federal government to pay an artificially high price for silver. 
The difference between what would be the price for silver 
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on a free market and the price the government pays is the 
umount of the subsidy. The subsidy is paid by the Amer- 
ican people, the benefit accruing to the silver producers. 

People, instead of minding their own business, concern 
themselves about my old age. They really worry about 
whether or not I am going to save enough. Many of them, 
not being able to do too good a job even in their own affairs, 
propose to assure my sexa-, septua-, and octogenarisn welfare. 
Their method is, first, to compel me to save from my own 
account, second, to compel my employer to save from his 
account for me, third, communistically to make up the bal- 
ance from the purse of everybody else and, fourth, to give 
these savings to the federal government which, in turn, 
pends the funds on any one of thousands of projects, from 
naintaining prices for farmers to paying OPA functionaries 
to keep restaurants from serving too much food, too cheaply. 
This is called “social security.” I call it one of the fanciest 
pieces of plunder yet devised. Have you opposed this? If 
you let a man drown that you could have saved does not 
ome guilt attach to your person? 

Does your product bear a higher price than it otherwise 
would because of the protective tariff, for no other reason 
than the higher price this protection assures? Then you are 
using the law to plunder other citizens—by reducing the 
purchasing power of their earnings. 

Do. you propose that government take other people's 
money and make loans to help your business—to finance your 
exports by a World Bank, to stimulate home demand for 
your products by building unneeded postofhices and dog- 
pounds, to raise prices by buying surpluses, or to save you 
from your own recklessness in borrowing or lending? Much 
of this money is never paid back and never intended to be 
paid back—plunder, pure and simple. But even if every 
cent is paid back, these loans still represent merely another 
form of plunder. The funds thus loaned are obtained by 
the force of taxation or by the fraud of inflation. They are 
taken from other uses for which the rightful owners had 
intended them. What are these but forced loans, more 
plunder in the plunderstorm ? 

This is the center of a great farming section. Have you 
advocated government-supported parity prices for agricul- 
tural products? Then you, also, are a contributor to the 
plunderstorm which now darkens our future. 

Suppose a carpenter should make an agreement with a 
builder in St. Louis to work for not less than twenty dollars 
per day and by reason of that single agreement the law of 
Missouri dictated that no carpenters could thereafter work 
for any builders in your state for a lesser amount. Wouldn’t 
this be plunder? Yet, if you are an advocate of the so- 
called Fair Trade laws you sponsor a similar principle. 

Have you been a chamber of commerce socialist? That 
is, have you voted for your Kansas City Chamber to seek 
money from the federal government for projects that would 
primarily benefit you and your section? Then you are a 
plunderbundist. 

Have you asked your City Council to take some of every- 
body’s money to do something that was not of benefit to 
everybody? If so, be careful about taking out after other 
plunderbundists. 

Labor unions use the force of government, as well as 
legally sanctioned intimidation, to exact uneconomically high 
wage rates. Thus they raise costs of living and reduce op- 
portunities for their fellow-citizens, including other wage 
earners. Again, just plain plunder. 

More illustrations would be easy but they seem unneces- 
sary. Other monopolists, restrictionists and share-the-wealth 
“reformers”, deserving mention as much as those I have 
used as examples, are to be found on every hand. 


Moreover, our plunderstorm economy is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The many plunderbunds which go to com- 
pose the plunderstorm have become sacred cows which none 
but the most reckless politician or public figure dares at- 
tack. All the signs point to a long and successful run for 
these legalized rackets unti’ the mounting plunderstorm 
reaches hurricane proportions. Why is this? Whence comes 
this plunderstorm? Why is it continually growing in vio- 
lence and destructive power ? 

It seems to me there are several reasons. 

The first reason is a deep-rooted conviction on the part 
of millions that they have, by reason of their existence on 
this earth, a right to share in the property of others. The 
idea that this is a wholly immoral notion has never oc- 
curred to most of them. It hasn’t occurred to them any more 
than it has occurred to efficient monopolists, restrictionists 
or protectionists that they are destroying the property rights 
of others. 

Perhaps you have taken care of an unfortunate relative 
over an extended period of time. If so, have you noticed 
how soon this care is taken for granted as a right? 

On occasion bankers accommodate customers by honoring 
their overdrafts. How quickly most customers regard this 
gesture of good will as a right can be attested to by any 
banker who has seen fit to call a halt to careless repetitions 
of the practice. 

A second reason for the plunderstorm is that one plunder- 
bund creates an appetite for another and another. As one 
group achieves temporary security by the guarantee of fixed 
wages or prices it increases the insecurity of other groups 
by increasing tax burdens, raising living costs and reducing 
opportunities for employment. Chambers of Commerce say, 
“Our community must pay for government’s leaf-raking ex- 
penditures in other communities. Therefore, we should get 
our share of the spending to help us pay for the relief 
projects elsewhere.” 

Farmers say, “The city producers have their tariffs, 
monopolies and trade union restrictions of output. There- 
fore, we need crop controls and subsidies to enable us to 
pay the higher prices resulting from the special privileges 
of those who produce the goods we farmers must buy.” 

The result is this group thirst for political plunder. It 
becomes the pig-trough philosophy of economic behavior. 

For this situation there is no cure at all except to re- 
establish in the minds of people the moral boundaries of 
personal rights. The present situation calls for an under- 
standing of where personal rights end and infringement on 
the rights of others begins. 

The third reason for this plunderstorm is the fallacious 
assumption that old people would live in poverty if we didn’t 
have public pensions; that we would have a shortage of 
sugar without subsidies; that silver would not be mined 
without artificial prices; that agriculture would perish with- 
out parity; that home towns would have no improvements 
without federal hand-outs; that manufacturing would cease 
without protection; that wages would be pittances without 
minimum wage laws; that young folks would go unschooled 
without public education; that the mails would not arrive 
short of government delivery. 

Now, even now, in spite of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, there are millions who believe that the blessings 
of electrical energy have been brought about by the fed- 
eral government’s invasion into this field with its TVAs. 
When the government, following its present trend, has 
finally completed its usurpation of all public utilities, one 
will hardly dare to question the motion that these conven- 
iences would be impossible were the government not con- 
ducting them. To dare to intimate that these utilities might 
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be owned and efficiently operated privately will be quite like 
advocating, today, the possibilities of private education and 
private saving for one’s old age. It will be suggested that 
you do not understand the “dynamics” of a modern econ- 
omy; that your thinking originates from pioneer and agri- 
cultural days; that we now have an industrial and an urban 
society; that you should “bring yourself up to date”’. 

A fourth reason for this plunderstorm is a conviction, as 
deeply rooted as the others, that plunderbundism is good 
economics. 

It is assumed, largely in ignorant sincerity, that one group 
can take from another group and benefit not only the group 
which takes, but also the group which is taken. 

The pension people say, “Give us pensions which, of 
course, will benefit us, but you who are forced to give will 
also benefit because we shall spend our money for your 
goods and services.” 

The farmers say, “Pay us parity prices, or incomes, so 
that we can buy the products of the city.” 

The monopolists say, “Assure us high prices and we can 
pay high wages.” 

Labor union leaders argue, “Pay us high wages and lots 
of social security benefits and we can buy more of the 
products of industry.” 

Accepting this as a correct theory I can enter your store, 
hold you up at the point of a gun, take the money from your 
cash drawer and contend, with equal logic, that I am 
benefiting you because I shall spend all the money for your 
merchandise. 

This is the famous “purchasing power” theory, perhaps 
the most mischievous economic notion in circulation. It has 
captured federal officialdom, it is the foundation for The 
Townsend Plan, Ham and Eggs and the many vast spending 
programs originating along the Potomac. 

The merry-go-round reasoning by which people arrive at 
the conclusion that we can be enriched by paying the gov- 
ernment a hugh overhead to take from all of us and give to 
some of us, or even to most of us, is too confusing for me. 
Yet there can be no question of the fact that millions of our 
fellow citizens accept this idea as gospel truth. 

The plunderstorm economy, therefore, originates in four 
false assumptions, namely, that people have rights to the 
property of others; that the special privileges and legalized 
racketeering by one group justify pursuit of the same ends 
by every other group; that special privileges are a necessary 
price of production, or progress; and that taking other peo- 
ple’s property is good for the exploited as well as the ex- 
ploiters. 

What has been the result? In the hope of plundering more 
from others than others succeed in plundering from us, we 
have voted away the inestimable benefits for which gov- 
ernment and law were originally instituted. 

We founded our government and wrote our law on the 
premise that the individual citizen had certain inalienable 
rights and that government and law would protect these 
rights. But let me quote Frederic Bastiat, the brilliant 
French economist and social philosopher of a century ago: 

“We hold from God the gift which, as far as we are 
concerned, contains all others, Life—physical, intellectual, 
and moral life. 

“But life cannot support itself. He who has be- 
stowed it, has entrusted us with the care of supporting it, 
of developing it, and of perfecting it. To that end, He 
has provided us with a collection of wonderful faculties; 
He has plunged us into the midst of a variety of elements. 
It is by the application of our faculties to these elements, 
that the phenomena of assimilation and of appropriation 


by which life pursues the circle which has been assigned 
to it, are realized. 

“Existence, faculties, assimilation—in other words, per- 
sonality, liberty, property—this is man. 

“Tt is of these three things that it may be said, apart 
from all demagogic subtlety, that they are anterior and 
superior to all human legislation. 

“Tt is not because men have made laws, that personality, 
liberty, and property exist. On the contrary, it is because 
personality, liberty and property exist, beforehand, that 
men make laws. 

“What, then, is law? As | have said elsewhere, it is 
the collective organization of the individual right to law- 
ful defense. 

“Nature, or rather God, has bestowed upon every one 
of us the right to defend his person, his liberty, and his 
property, since these are the three constituent or presery 
ing elements of life. 

“If every man has the right of defending, even by 
force, his person, his liberty, and his property, a number 
of men have the right to combine together, to extend, to 
organize a common force, to provide regularly for this 
defense. 

“Collective right, then, has its principle, its reason for 
existing, its lawfulness, in individual right; and _ the 
common force cannot rationally have any other end, or 
any other mission, than that of the isolated forces for 
which it is substituted. Thus, as the force of an individual 
cannot lawfully touch the person, the liberty, or the 
property of another individual—for the same reason, the 
common force cannot lawfully be used to destroy the 
person, the liberty or the property of individuals or of 
classes. 

“For this perversion of force would be, in one case as 
in the other, in contradiction to our premises. For who 
will dare to say that force has been given to us, not to 
defend our rights, but to annihilate the equal rights of our 
brethren ? 

“Nothing, therefore, can be more evident than this: 
The law is the organization of the natural right of law- 
ful defense; it is the substitution of collective for indi 
vidual forces, for the purpose of acting in the sphere in 
which they have a right to act, of doing what they have a 
right to do, to secure persons, liberties, and properties, and 
to maintain each in its right, so as to cause justice to reign 
over all. . . 

“Unhappily, law is by no means confined to its own 
department. Nor is it merely in some indifferent and de- 
batable views that it has left its proper sphere. It has 
lone more than this. It has acted in direct opposition to 
its proper end; it has destroyed its own object; it has 
been employed in annihilating that justice which it ought 
to have established, in effacing amongst Rights, that limit 
which was its true mission to respect; it has placed the 
collective force in the service of those who wish to traffic, 
without risk, and without scruple, in the persons, the 
liberty and the property of others; it has converted plunder 
into a right, that it may protect it, and lawful defense into 
a crime, that it may punish it.” 


While it is perfectly obvious that we should restore gov 
ernment and law to its proper functions, limit it as we orig- 
inally intended it should be limited, it is equally obvious 
that this is now impossible until false ideas are removed, 
those false ideas which brought about the perversion of gov- 
ernment. 


So long as people entertain these false ideas about rights 
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and property, so long will they seek their fulfillment through 
government and the law. When they use the government 
and the law for these purposes they are embarked on the 
road of communism. If we are a party to these purposes we 
are supporters of communism. And calling ourselves Repub- 
licans or Democrats and vowing hatred for everything com- 
munistic does not alter the fact in the slightest. The plunder- 
storm economy is communism. 

When a nation is in the grip of a plunderstorm, elections 
are held merely to decide which party can offer the most at- 
tractive forms of plunder and the most effective administra- 
tion of the plunderbund machinery. 

The courses of action open to us are three in number. 

The first is frankly to acknowledge that the American 
ideal of a government of limited powers and functions, and 
a government as the servant of the people, is only an unat- 
tainable ideal. Confess that it isn’t worth working for, 
anyway. ‘Take a stand for the total state, the government 
that is the master of the people. Assist in getting all the 
people and all the instruments of the economy under the 
control and the operation of the government. 

The second course of action is just to let yourself go. 
Use the same effort you would to shut your eyes and fall 
down an elevator shaft. Keep silent about your doubts and 
fears. Or else, play the expedient game. Compromise! 
Proclaim that you have faith in the American people while 
vou haven't even faith in being able to do anything about 
America yourself. Be like Nero and fiddle while Rome 
burns; in other words, be an optimist while the whole edifice 
in which you had your opportunity topples on your chil- 
dren's heads. Boldly believe that a happy, prosperous, post- 
war America can be created with our present plunderstorm 
economy as a premise. Make your postwar plans with con- 
fidence and, like the ostrich, with your head in the sand, 
ignore the hard, cold facts of monetary instability and the 
unprecedented unbalance between existing purchase orders* 
and available goods and services. Comfort yourself with 
the idea that we will out-produce all the fictitiously created 
money of the past decade. Be wishy-washy: Practice the life 
of a plunderbundist, but give lip service at every oppor- 
tunity to free competitive enterprise and “the American 
Way of Life.” Comfort yourselves with the notion that you 
can enlighten the so-called “masses” with catch phrases, and 
thus save the nation, while you support by word and deed 
policies that are undermining the foundations of everything 
honest and right. 

The third course of action is the difficult one. Assuredly, 
it is the unpopular and, largely, the unpracticed one. It is, 
in fact, swimming against the current. It calls, first, for a 
personal conviction respecting the individual and the re- 
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sponsibility for his own welfare. It calls, secondly, for a 
perfection of the individual—oneself. It demands the vir- 
tuous man, that is, the man who is industrious, thrifty and 
of good faith; the man distinguished by self-respect, self- 
reliance and self-control ; the man who aspires to wisdom and 
who prizes.a reputation for dependability. The virtuous 
man is a moral man, which is to say, the man who puts 
being right ahead of any and all supposed expediencies, 
whether laboring as a farm hand or running for the presi- 
dency of the United States. The virtuous man is a good 
sport, asking only for a fair field and no favors. 

This course of action requires men who seek popularity 
with the ages, not with the moment—men who seek ap- 
proval only of their God, their conscience and of those few 
whose judgments they respect. 

This course of action needs men who perceive that general 
enlightenment begins with their own personal enlighten- 
ment; that they can become influential in any beneficial way 
only as their own understanding is superior in its quality. 
They think they should learn for themselves ratl r than 
impose their unwisdom on others. 

This course of action demands men who will acquire a 
mastery in the fallacies of socialism and who will strive 
to know how to reduce rather than increase the use of 
coercion and restrictionism in our relations with one another. 

In every field where arbitrary authority is imposed they 
will inquire as to how it may be removed and replaced by a 
reliance On the initiative and enterprise of individual citizens. 

This course of action calls for volunteers who will never 
give their consent to further extensions of the plunderstorm 
economy, to the “welfare state” idea. It calls for men who 
will aim to destroy the inroads already made; but, at the 
same time, for men who are realists enough to know that 
perfection in freedom is only possible as individuals, them- 
selves, become perfected. These patriots will stand against 
wrong even though they cannot see the time when right 
will triumph. 

This course of action requires men who, in their voluntary 
organizations, chambers of commerce, trade associations and 
service clubs, will have little concern for the popularity of 
these organizations, who won't even insist on their sur- 
vival, but who will demand that their actions and policies 
be right. 

This course calls for men who will be free of immoral, 
arbitrary power. It calls for men of action, men who see 
that proper action is not in the physical removal of oppo- 
nents but rather in the removal of bad ideas. 

Action, in this sense, is in words, debate and logical think- 
ing. It is pursuit of wisdom. It is love of virtue. And in 
the words of Abraham Lincoln it is 

“firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right.” 


ose of Victory 


ARE PROPERTY VALUES DEARER THAN HUMAN LIFE? 
By COLBY DORR DAM, Psychologist, Editor, Economist 
Delivered before the Center for Religious Education, Washington, D. C., October 15, 1944 


HE national selfishness which caused the war ex- 
presses itself in various ways according to the types 
and classes of people involved. Among politicians it 
is love of power through intrigue, deceit and secret engage- 
ments. Among industrialists and financiers it is love of 


wealth and the power it confers. Among the landed aristoc- 
racy it is love of social and political prestige andithe influence 
which attends them. Among labor, agriculture and the 
middle class it is love of a high standard of living and the 
amenities which go with it. Among intellectuals, writers and 
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scientists it is devotion to the philosophy of materialism and 
a belief that expanding national wealth is the main objective 
of national existence. 

All these human attitudes and many more like them, have 
been greatly stimulated in the past two centuries by a rapid 
growth in the applied natural sciences which have built the 
industrial age, raised the standard of living and increased 
the power of wealth among ruling groups and classes. 

The machine age has strengthened the power of the 
philosophy of materialism over human consciousness at every 
level, to a point where it virtually dominates the economic, 
social, moral and spiritual life of western civilization. The 
Axis Powers have simply carried this philosophy to its logical 
and ultimate conclusion. In so doing they have demonstrated 
with murder, starvation, brutality and terror, where this 
philosophy leads. They have shown up the machine age for 
what it essentially is and in so doing have rendered a tragic 
but useful service to the human race which will bear fruit 
in the centuries to come. 

The United Nations, although deeply infected with ma- 
terialism, have focused the true human aspects of the race in 
a showdown fight with educated barbarism. They have 
fought and died essentially for human values and for an 
opportunity to build the human age which is appearing on 
the horizon. The fact that even their leaders have only a 
vague notion as yet, of what they are fighting for and the 
fact that the war is essentially a fight to escape Nazi domina- 
tion and keep freedom alive, does not depreciate in any way 
the greatness of the victory. 

This is the most significant victory of the world of values 
over the world of things since the crucifixion of Christ. Its 
importance for the future does not lie in the huge destruc- 
tion of human life and property; it lies in the basic changes 
wrought by total sacrifice in the consciousness of western 
civilization; it lies in the fact that the United Nations, de- 
spite their love of wealth and property, were able and will- 
ing to fight and die for the principles that eventually make 
men free. 

This is a hard saying but a truth—the war and the victory 
are, in terms of the future, and in terms of human conscious- 
ness, the most fortunate events that have happened to hu- 
manity since the rise of Christianity. These events signify 
the end of the machine age and the beginning of the human 
age. What is the human age? It is a period wherein man’s 
relations with himself and his fellow beings will gradually 
transform and dominate his relation with things. It is an age 
when the human sciences will achieve complete ascendency 
over the natural sciences. Just as the work of the machine 
age has been the conquest of nature, so will the work of the 
human age be the conquest of human nature. The physical 
energies, intensively developed under the philosophy of ma- 
terialism, cannot be allowed to dominate human conscious- 
ness in the post war civilization. The powerful grip these 
energies have obtained over the mind and imagination of 
the western world, had to be smashed; and it required the 
two machine wars of this century to do the job. Thinking 
people everywhere, who are familiar with the spiritual order 
of the universe, know this war is a just retribution; that 
nothing but world wide destruction of life and property 
could effectively break the grip of materialism; that this 
destruction was necessary to inform humanity that the world 
of human consciousness is intended to be the master, and 
not the slave, of the world of things. 

In the human age, of which the victory will mark the 
beginning, the first job will be to stabilize an international 
order which will prevent future wars, and fix permanently 
in the consciousness of the various groups and types, the con- 
cept of world unity to replace the old concepts of national 
unity. This job must be accomplished in the peace and the 


reconstruction period; it will require leaders of world wide 
vision and experience to do it. 

The second job, equally important, is a wide and rapid 
development of the human sciences, comparable in power and 
range to the growth of the physical sciences in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. This means a shift in the whole 
focus of attention of the thinking minority in western civiliza- 
tion. It means fundamental changes in education, religion, 
philosophy, psychology, ethics, sociology. It means exhaustive 
research in the values which motivate personality. It means 
a clear and accurate distinction between the animal and the 
human aspects of consciousness. It means a discipline for all 
educated people based on control of their thoughts, emotions 
and motives—a discipline designed for deliberate cultivation 
of the positive qualities which reflect the human spirit. The 
human age cannot establish itself until man learns to pay as 
much attention to his human values and what he does with 
them, as he pays to his physical body, its senses, instincts and 
appetites. This involves a revolution in educational methods. 
We shall need educators who know as much about the 
structure of the soul and the laws of consciousness as the 
chemists and physicists know about the structure of the atom 
and the laws of chemical affinity. Disciplines must be devised 
for deliberate, intensive cultivation of the positive qualities 
which reflect the human spirit and unlock the limitless store- 
houses of wisdom. We have an abundance of these beautiful 
qualities among thousands of sensitive, intelligent, unselfish 
and aspiring people; but the philosophy of materialism, 
which saturates the air we breathe, has stifled, starved and 
paralyzed them, until such people are either inarticulate or 
afraid to reveal their real natures to anyone. 

Let us assume that the human age is introduced in the 
United States as follows, after peace is established :—new 
types of colleges are gradually opened in various sections of 
the country to educate adults into inspired thinkers, wise 
men and lovers of humanity. To these institutions would be 
admitted only persons well equipped with positive human 
qualities such as creative faculty, practical idealism, sincerity, 
courage, honesty, unselfishness, love of humanity and nature, 
discrimination, imagination, analytical intelligence and so on. 
It would be the function of these colleges to harness, inte- 
grate and focus the best moral, intellectual and spiritual 
assets of the nation just as the industrial and financial 
executives integrate capital, labor, raw materials, machinery 
and distribution into a functioning national economy. These 
colleges would produce the methods and disciplines necessary 
to build the human sciences to a point where a man can un- 
derstand his world of inner values as thoroughly as he under- 
stands his world of things. This is no idle dream! It is the 
foundation of the coming civilization. It is a completely 
practical and vitally necessary undertaking. We live im- 
mersed during all waking hours in subjective worlds of our 
own. These inner worlds are controlled by laws as exact 
and inexorable in cause and effect, as the laws of chemistry 
and physics. These inner laws are the proper, healthy and 
normal concern of a society as advanced in intelligence as 
our own. Yet they are known and followed in the fifth 
decade of the twentieth century, by only a handful of pioneers 
whose destiny it is to find out not where we are or have 
been, but where we are going. As a result, this age has a 
bad case of arrested development. Our civilization, devoid 
of meaning, purpose, direction or relation to the future, is 
forced to blow itself to bits merely to escape barbarism and 
slavery. Well my. friends, this objective is not enough for 
the human age. We cannot escape the legions of barbarism 
as long as the philosophy of materialism dominates the con- 
sciousness of Europe and America. These legions will appear 
again and again, in one nation or another, until we rescue 
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our world of our values from its slavery to wealth, land and 
property. 

What are the immediate steps which each of us can take 
to this end? We can study our own consciousness and find 
out what it contains. We can find out what our animal in- 
stincts are and where they conflict with positive human 
qualities. We can define our motives honestly and accurately. 
We can determine where we are selfish and where we are 
unselfish and why. We can find out where our consciousness 
habitually centers. Is it in the body, the emotions, the in- 
tellect or in creative aspiration? We can define the central 
purpose of our souls on earth and investigate the relation of 
this purpose to what goes on in our heads and hearts. Most 
of us spend most of our time on matters we know are entirely 
meaningless. We are then surprised to discover ourselves 
becoming nonentities. Remember that after death we shall 
be held responsible to the last thought, word and motive, 
for what we have done with our consciousness. Remember 
that it is consciousness and not things, which determines our 
whole place, experience and progress on the other side of 
lite. Let us learn to work creatively with the human souls 
around us. Let us turn their attention to their positive 
qualities and help them to expand these qualities into active 
taculty and expression. Let us help people everywhere to 
realize that what they are in consciousness and not what 
thev have in the bank, is the real and permanent measure 
of their lives. 

The first task of the new colleges of wisdom will be to 
visualize with precision the consciousness of the major types 
in the machine society. We shall be able to blueprint the 
onsciousness of the scientist, artist, educators, minister, 
financier, statesman, psychologist and laborer as accurately 
as we blueprint a bridge or a house. We shall be able to 
educate the whole man as he actually is, within himself. We 
shall understand and adjust the correlations which exist in 
his organism between instinct, senses, emotion, intellect, ideal- 
ism and spirit. We shall explain the constant fluctuations 
in his states, between love of things and love of ideas. We 
shall chart the relations between body, mind and spirit so 
that all intelligent people can understand what they are and 
how they function. The current ignorance on these matters, 
even among our intellectuals, is profound; and the seething 
discontent in the academic world is due to the fact that more 
and more of the rising generation are discovering that their 
teachers don’t know what they are talking about. They are 
trying to manufacture a reason for existence out of the philos- 
ophy of materialism which simply cannot be done. 

‘Thus one of the first jobs of the human age will be to 
develop a wholly new basis for educating creative, intuitive 
and integrated adult personalities who are qualified for lead- 
ership in the world of values which underlies human institu- 
tions. ‘The purpose will be to build specially qualified people 
into universal thinkers and wise teachers who know not only 
where we are and have been, but understand with technical 
accuracy, where we are going in consciousness. The present 
academic process not only is devoid of spiritual vision; it 
lacks even the knowledge necessary to build a true psychology 
and to nourish the seed-qualities of the spirit in human per- 
sonality. Religion is equally useless for educating the new 
leadership, because theology has no practical understanding 
of the mutual relations the life energies which constitute the 
human organism. Thus religion has become the intellectual 
orphan of the machine age. 

The new basis of education which is already rapidly 
developing in special schools and groups, deals directly with 
the whole fabric of consciousness from the angle of spiritual 
vision or wisdom. Its method is creative faculty and the 
power to visualize. The new process proceeds from the 
positive qualities and values of the soul to the facts of the 


senses, instead of the reverse. The approach to the human 
organism is built from the top down instead of the bottom 
up. It is the antithesis of the philosophy of materialism. It is 
built on scientific cultivation, through application to ex 
perience, of the best qualities of heart and faculties of mind 
possessed by the student. The machine age is familiar with 
the results of creative faculty applied to the laws of nature; 
but it is as yet, entirely unfamiliar with creative faculty 
applied with technical precision, to those dynamic spiritual 
energies which sustain the human organism and underlies con- 
ciousness itself. We have seen the remarkable changes 
wrought in physical life in two centuries, by a few original 
and creative scientists, who have pioneered in the field of 
nature. These changes are mere child’s play compared with 
what will be achieved by research and application in the 
energies of human consciousness. There is no laboratory 
devised by man comparable to his own soul. Consciousness 
—the power in man to conceive, to imagine, to create and 
to know, is the primary power in the universe—the power 
in terms of which all other energies must eventually be 
measured. Can you imagine what will be achieved by educa- 
tion when the faculties, qualities and values which relate 
man to his own soul and his immortal future are understood 
as clearly as we now understand atomic structure? This is 
the real objective of the human age; but it could not happen 
while the philosopy of materialism dominated the conscious 
ness of the nations and their leaders. Thus the achievement 
of permanent peace through international law, on which 
statesmen are now working, is the first prerequisite of the 
human age: and the purpose of the peace is to clear the 
tracks for establishment in national governments, of men who 
are as much concerned with the unfolding consciousness of 
the race as they are with its land, property and wealth. The 
present leaders are not equipped for the human age; they are 
middle men; destined only to save freedom in the in 
terlude between two great eras in human history. Others 
will follow who are qualified to do for the heart, the intel- 
lect and the spirit of man, what these men have done for 
his political freedom and his physical equipment. Leader- 
ship will gradually pass, in the human age, from men whi 
know how to accumulate wealth of property, to men who 
know how to accumulate wealth of consciousness. The vic- 
tory, in terms of consciousness, is a victory of human values 
over property values. This conquest of the laws of human 
nature over the laws of nature, is a spiritual landmark in 
the evolution of the race. This landmark opens an age 
wherein nations will become as civilized and decent in their 
mutual relations as are most of the individuals which com- 
pose them. When this happens, the leaders in every nation 
who stand for human values instead of things, will gain 
recognition from a war-weary world. They will be able to 
win control of public affairs from the animal men who have 
manipulated the balance of power and set the world aflame 
because they understand themselves and evaluate their peo 
ples, not in terms of consciousness, but only in terms of proj 

erty. 

If these eventualities seem strange or impossible, let us 
remember how impossible the scientific age appeared for the 
thinkers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Remember 
what has been accomplished in the interim by a few hundred 
daring and creative scientific thinkers. Do you think the 
potentialities in man are less than those in nature? Do you 
think the energy of the human mind and heart is less than 
atomic energy? I say it is inconceivably greater; that we 
know virtually nothing about it; that it is the foundation 
of all that is significant in the forward march of human his- 
tory; that the machine age has reached the end of its rope 
and must either give way to the human age or destroy the 
human race. 
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The war and the victory have opened the way for the con- 
quest of consciousness by demonstrating with thundering 
power that the values and principles on which the mind and 
soul live, are more important in the final showdown, than 
the things by which the body lives. It is but a step from 
this great realization to definite knowledge that the cultiva- 
tion of consciousness, rather than the accumulation of land 
and wealth, is the primary purpose of human existence. The 
whole tide and meaning ot the future is contained not in 
nature, but in the human soul. The machine civilization 
has so completely lost contact with its soul that it takes a 
sea of blood and millions of lives to bring it back to reality. 
The machine society is dying on its feet because it refuses 
to deal with its consciousness. It refuses to accept the clear 
implications of its humanity; it refuses to accept the fact 
that there is no way to humanize the social, economic and 
political order except in terms of values which shape human 
thought and motivate action. 

When the human age is established, the enormous energy 
and effort which now goes into the production of things, 
will be transferred to the improvement and expansion of 
consciousness. The economic process will be incidental and 
will occupy only a small fraction of the time and attention 
of educated people. There will be a large minority of think- 
ing persons aware that the surest way to improve human 
institutions is not by passing laws, but by cultivating human 
faculty, building human quality and focusing human aspira- 
tions. One reason for our machine age hunger for property 
and wealth is the moral, intellectual and spiritual poverty 
in the soul of machine age man. Nothing scares him so much 
is the prospect of being forced to think about his reasons for 
existence. He therefore avoids thought whenever possible, 
lives in his body, instincts and senses, and works like a beaver 
to accumulate gadgets for his comfort and convenience. 
Finally, when the philosophy of materialism sends him to 
war, he goes gladly in the hope that death may somehow 
give him that sense of significance and meaning which life 
has denied him. 

The purpose of the war and the victory is to impress 
upon the consciousness of the United Nations the fact that 
nationalism is an instrument of the philosophy of materialism 
—an instrument so destructive and explosive that it must be 
curbed by international consent. This will not happen until 
what Mr. Walter Lippmann calls the “vital interests” of the 
nations and the peoples are understood in terms of psycho- 
logical interests as well as in terms of land, raw materials 
and property values. This is a war to save the soul and 
spirit of man from psychological, as well as economic and 
physical slavery. Our United Nations statesmen, faced with 
the philosophy of materialism in its naked Nazi form, are 
still trying at this late hour, to build a balance-of-power 
peace under which the United States would protect the 
British Empire and France from possible future Russian or 
German aggression. It will be another peace based on the 
force of the great powers and a division of strategic military 
and air bases. It will be the job of the human age to establish 
between all the great powers, not an armed peace, but a 
peace of mutual good will and understanding as exemplified 
tty the Canadian-American boundary. Can peace between 
Imperial Britain and Communist Russia be kept on a basis 
of “vital interests” conceived only in terms of national 
boundaries or control of strategic areas? Will land continue 
to be more precious to the hearts of our statesmen than the 
blood of the next generation of youth? We shall see from 
the peace structure how much our leaders have learned from 
this war about where the “vital interests” of the nations 
really lie. When an individual wants a piece of land he 
doesn’t shoot the owner in order to get it. Why do nations 






shoot one another for land? I will tell you—Because they 
allow themselves to be ruled by men and groups for whom 
property values are dearer than human life; because states- 
men, dominated by the creed of materialism, think first of 
markets, boundaries and raw materials and last of the people 
they sacrifice to seize or hold them. When the human age 
is established these machine age leaders will be characterized 
as barbarians in the history books. 

All persons who wish to work efficiently to bring the 
human age into being, should, start with this fundamental 
premise :—the human age must first be conceived in the con- 
sciousness of progressive, unselfish and aspiring people before 
it can become a fact. The inward psychological change al- 
ways precedes the outward change in human institutions. 
We must therefore study human consciousness as intensively 
as we have studied the scientific world of physical energies. 
We are on the verge of a period of great and revolutionary 
discoveries in methods and disciplines for building creative 
faculty, and releasing long suppressed intellectual and spirit- 
ual energies in the human soul. We shall discover that the 
laws of the Christ consciousness, instead of being a matter 
for an hour’s worship on Sunday, are the foundation and 
source of all the interrelated life energies which comprise 
the human organism. We shall learn to evaluate people and 
conduct our lives in terms of consciousness. We shall dis- 
cover that the apparent separateness and individuality of the 
physical body does not apply to consciousness; in the inner 
world we are all a part of one another and responsible for 
one another. The sense of individuality, so prevalent today, 
is an introduction to the sense of universality. The purpose 
of education in the human age will be to lead thinkers from 
the particular to the universal, from the objective to the 
subjective and thus establish them solidly in the world of 
values that lies behind and beyond human nature. This be- 
comes relatively simple as soon as we understand the machine 
age environment in terms of the limitations in human faculty 
which are responsible for it. There are very few universal 
thinkers and lovers today; but their numbers will increase 
as the need of thinking people for their wisdom and truth, 
increases. 

Le me illustrate in a fragmentary way, what the inner 
vision of the human age will mean for the development of 
human faculty. We shall be able to analyze and visualize 
the human soul so accurately from the standpoint of its 
physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual energies that 
education will become a scientific process based on recognized 
spiritual laws. This advanced technology of our life energies 
is already available in broad outline. It is a comprehensive 
science of consciousness and a synthesis of knowledge by 
which intelligent people can learn to direct the evolution of 
their personalities from within and develop their inspired 
faculties. The process may start with a simple statement of 
the student’s idealism as he understands it, including his 
methods of expression, his relation with environment and the 
obstacles he faces. Gradually he begins to know himself as 
a unit of consciousness among other units and to study the 
impacts of environment on his thoughts and emotions. He 
proceeds by analysis and synthesis until he knows the whole 
world of human consciousness in its mutual interrelations. 
He is then ready to build universal ideas, to read the human 
soul and to formulate those concepts and attitudes necessary 
to promote the evolution of personality and release the 
human spirit. 

The machine age has not given us civilization but only 
its physical requirements. The real thing is yet to come. It 
will be founded not on man’s knowledge of nature but on 
his knowledge of himself. 
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Problems of Reconversion 


THE SCOPE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, Director of War Mobilization 
Delivered at National Press Club Luncheon and broadcast over the Blue Network, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1944 


HAVE been asked to talk about some of the problems 

of reconversion which grow out of our unprecedented 

production for war. I cannot do so without first saying 
that while we know, and Hitler knows, we are going to 
win this war, the war is not over. Only now have our 
armies invaded the soil of Germany, and we have not yet in- 
vaded the homeland of the Japs. The roads to Berlin and 
‘Tokio remain long, hard and bloody. 

It has been America’s production on the home front which 
has made possible and is making possible the victories of the 
United Nations on the battlefronts. It will be tomorrow’s 
accomplishments on the home front which will in no small 
measure determine America’s contribution to a better world 
at home and abroad. 

To understand the problems of reconversion we must first 
understand the magnitude and scope of America’s war pro- 
duction. We have not only doubled our national income, 
but we have more than doubled our industrial production. 

It has been this enormous increase in production which 
has made possible the enormous increase in our fighting power 
since Pearl Harbor. Our Navy now has more than three 
times the number of combat ships it then had. It has two 
and one-half times the tonnage. Its fighting strength has 
been increased at least five-fold. It has almost seven times 
as many planes. Its offensive and defensive powers have 
been enormously strengthened by aircraft carriers, escort 
vessels and radar equipment. Its air force is as strong as 
the entire air force of either one of our enemies. 

‘Today we are producing planes at the rate of 100,000 
per annum. Our production is larger than the combined 
production of all other countries, and is three times the 
combined production of our enemies. To achieve this plane 
production we had to increase our production of aluminum 
five-fold, and our production of magnesium 70 fold. 

The personne] of the Army has increased more than five- 
fold since Pearl Harbor, now numbering more than 714 
million, and the forces in all of the armed services now num- 
her more than 11 million. 

We are able to produce 75,000 tanks a year and as much 
ammunition as all the rest of the world combined. 

Food is a weapon of war. At the beginning of the war 
there was talk of a food shortage and a food famine. But 
despite the movement of labor from the farms and the 
shortage of farm machinery, our farmers, by long hours of 
work, will produce in 1944 30 per cent more food than in 
1939. 

In 1939, we were using 592,000 tons of rubber, prac- 
tically all of which we imported from foreign countries. 
Almost over night our supply was shut off. American in- 
dustry met the problem and solved it. In 1944 we are 
using approximately a million tons of rubber, four-fifths 
of which is being turned out by our great synthetic rubber 
plants. 

In 1939 we were using 36 million tons of steel. In 1944 
we afe using 65 million tons of steel. 

In 1939 we were producing 28 billion feet of lumber. 
In 1944 we are producing 36 billion feet of lumber. Recent 
survevs indicate after V-E Day the lumber situation will 


still be tight but there will be enough lumber and building 
materials to take care of the demand for private construction. 

In the light of our production record, achieved while 
eleven million of our youngest and strongest men, physically, 
and mentally, were in the Armed Services, what limit is 
there to our production when they return home? We must 
view our task after the war not simply as a task of demobili- 
zation from war but mobilization for peace. The task of re- 
conversion is not to go back but to go forward. 

As a result of our successful mobilization, nearly half of 
our total production is now going for war purposes. Despite 
our extraordinary war effort, we have avoided any real 
suffering on the part of our civilian population. There has 
been rationing, but our people, as a whole, are better fed 
and better clothed than they ever were, even though there 
are fewer nylon stockings to wear and fewer beefsteaks to 
eat. 

Even after V-E Day we must continue rationing com- 
modities which are in short supply, but it is the policy of 
the government to remove items from the ration list as 
soon as the supply makes it possible. 

We have had price control. Without it we could not have 
prevented the cost of living from skyrocketing as it did dur- 
ing the last war. According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of living since January 1, 1941 has risen 
only 25.3 per cent. Food prices have risen only 40.8 per 
cent; and in most communities rents have been held at the 
1942 level. Of course there has been some deterioration in 
quality and some difficulty in getting low priced items, and 
these facts are not reflected in any index. But who can be 
happy feeling that he is not foregoing anything when the 
heroes of Bataan are still prisoners of the Japs? 

While we are prosecuting the war against Japan, price 
control must continue just as wage control must continue, 
and the relationship between wages and prices must be 
stabilized. 

The stabilization program has hurt neither the farmer 
nor the worker. The net income of farmers in 1943 was 
81 per cent higher than in 1941, and current estimates are 
that this will be maintained in 1944. 

Since January 1, 1941, the average weekly earnings of 
salary and wage earners have increased 51.3 per cent and 
the average hourly earnings have increased 36.4 per cent. 

The white collar workers and people with small fixed 
incomes have fared less well during the war, but the only 
way to help them is to continue to hold the line against in- 
flation. In April 1943, the President issued what was known 
as the Hold the Line Order. Subsequently, I issued a di- 
rective supplementing that Order. The present Director of 
Economic Stabilization in several decisions has referred to 
it as the Byrnes’ Hold the Line Order. Well, I am proud of 
it. My only regret is that its provisions were not written 
into the law which was enacted before I took charge. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization, the Office of Price 
Administration, and the War Labor Board have done a 
wonderful job trying to hold that line. Here and there it 
has been bent. Rear guard actions have been fought against 
the attacks of groups that are powerful while we are fighting 
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a war. But, on the whole, the line has been held and gov- the war. Our tonnage is four times that of Germany and 


ernment should continue to hold it until the dangers of in- 
flation are passed. If we do not preserve a stable economy, 
post war deflation will ruin all plans for post war prosperity. 

But the success of neither our production program nor our 
stabilization program will eliminate the problems of read- 
justment when V-E Day comes. 

Congress has properly said that when production is no 
longer needed for the war effort, it shall not be continued 
merely to furnish business to an employer or jobs to em- 
ployees. The overnight reduction of 40 per cent in the re- 
quirements of the War Department will necessarily seri- 
ously affect our economy. The procurement agencies are 
taking steps to promptly settle with contractors, remove 
government property from their plants and thus hasten the 
resumption of civilian production. Advanced notice is being 
given: to contractors and the contractors will be required 
to communicate that notice to employees. 

All information about cancellations will now be cleared 
through one office—that of the Production Executive Com- 
mittee. From time to time meetings of various agencies 
will be held so that the reconversion plans of an agency 
will be known to other. agencies. The war controls of War 
Production Board, of the War Manpower Commission, and 
other agencies will be lifted as quickly as possible, consistent 
with the all-out prosecution of the war against Japan. 

I have asked the Director of the Budget to make a survey 
of the requests of government agencies for reports from 
business. In many instances the requests for these reports 
come from some representatives of business. Many are still 
essential but I hope at this stage we can dispense with many 
of them. 

Many of us have changed our thinking. We have accom- 
plished what seemed impossible two short years ago. In the 
past I was certain a democracy could function in peace- 
time but doubted that it could successfully function in war- 
time. Today, we must meet the challenge to prove that 
our democracy can function as well for purposes of peace 
as for purposes of war. 

V-E Day will present many problems for our solution. 
Government alone can not solve them. You of the press 
can arouse the thoughtful people among us who can help 
in the solution. 

When on V-E Day the War Department reduces its 
requirements 40 per cent because thereafter there will be 
a war on only one front, it must then be determined whether 
there should be a corresponding reduction in the munitions 
of war we produce and through lend-lease furnish to our 
Allies. The seriousness of the problem is apparent when 
you realize that our lend-lease expenditures for all purposes 
for the first six months of this year amounted to $5,794,000,- 
000. The problem, however, involves not only dollars, but 
the extent to which we and our Allies should change from 
war production to civilian production, and what our re- 
spective contributions to the war against Japan should be. 
This can be determined only by the heads of governments. 

I look ahead to V-J Day which from the reconversion 
point of view will present more serious problems than V-E 
Day. Here are a few, not necessarily the most critical. We 
have a shipping problem. On Pearl Harbor Day we had an 
ocean-going merchant fleet of 1,100 ships of approximately 
10,000,000 deadweight tons. Today with over 4,000 ocean- 
going merchant type vessels having a tonnage of approxi- 
mately 42,000,000, our fleet is four times as large. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1939 the ocean-borne com- 
merce of the world was carried in 9,200 ships with a total 
tonnage of 72,000,000. Today our tonnage alone is more 
than one-half the combined tonnage of the world prior to 


Japan. 

In the past much of the world commerce was transported 
by other nations like Great Britain and Norway where 
ships were built and operated for less than ours. The serv- 
ice they rendered in carrying our goods made it possible 
for them to pay for goods purchased from us. Their ships 
will return to the sea. 

At the present rate of ship construction, a large post- 
war surplus. of world shipping seems inevitable. With our 
huge stake in shipping, shall we watch this surplus result in 
international cut-throat competition or shall we participate 
in an orderly international procedure for adjusting the world 
supply of ships to the world demand for ocean transporta- 
tion? Industry should now agree upon a policy and submit 
that policy to government. 

And what about air transportation? Before the war all 
of our domestic airlines were using only 350 transport 
planes. Today the Army and Navy have more than 12,000 
transport planes. 

After the war thousands of planes can be converted to 
commercial use. We have transport equipment scattered over 
the world. We have trained personnel with which we can 
develop an air transport system larger and better than 
any other nation. We know there will be a tremendous in- 
crease in overseas passenger traffic by air. Again, there must 
be established international procedure to regulate that air 
trafic. And again, industry must agree upon a policy and 
government must give fair and sympathetic consideration to 
its proposals, 

America today stands at the cross roads. This generation 
of Americans can nobly gain or meanly lose the hope of 
the world. If America can use her productive powers for 
peace as she used them for war, we shall nobly gain that 
hope. If America cannot use her productive powers for peace, 
America and the whole world will lose that hope. 

Only by working together as a united people can we 
achieve that hope. It is not a theory to be held, but a 
condition to be met. We must not allow fear of going to 
work in the wrong way keep us from going to work at all. 
We must and shall provide the opportunity for productive 
work for all our people. 

There may be one perfect theory by which this can be 
accomplished. But I doubt it. It is far more likely that 
we shall reach our goal more safely and more quickly if we 
approach it by many avenues. Even economists are better 
able to tell us how things happen after the event than 
before. The true economic theory of full employment is not 
likely to be written until full employment has in fact been 
achieved. 

America’s technical equipment, America’s capacity and 
trained skill to produce, are greater than ever before. 
America has the ability to maintain a much higher standard 
of life than ever before. 

There is no place in America for economic defeatism. We 
can make America worthy of the men and women who are 
fighting to preserve its highest ideals. We have the men and 
materials to replace the slum dwellings in town and in 
country with modern low-cost homes, to conserve our soils, 
improve and diversify our agriculture, and modernize our 
transportation. 

As we keep our soldiers fit for fighting and care for them 
when they can no longer fight, so after the war we must 
strengthen and expand our social security system to make and 
keep our citizens fit for working and fit for living. No one 
in America should be denied access to those minimum stand- 
ards of living because he is too voung to work or too old to 
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- or because through no fault of his own he is unable 
to work. 

I am not blind to the irreplaceable resources we are using 
up in this terrible war. IL am not unaware of the precious 
-ouths who are giving their lives bravely and gladly that we 

ay have a better world. But tragic as the loss of human 
life may be, and great as our loss of resources may be, our 
country is so richly endowed and so marvelously equipped 
that only the lack of vision stands in the way of our hand- 
ng down to the next generation a heritage of even greater 
promise than our fathers bequeathed to us. 

As a rich and powerful nation we have responsibilities 
not only to ourselves but to the whole world. If we do 
not maintain employment and prosperity at home, we will 
not be able to do our part to maintain employment and pros- 
perity abroad. 

Reliet will be required and should be extended to those 
peace-loving countries whose economic life has been shat- 
tered by war, but no world settlement that provides only a 
place on the relief rolls to nations willing to work for their 
livelihood as well as to fight for freedom will be adequate 
to ensure a just and enduring peace. That is not the sort 
of freedom from want that the free and peace-loving nations 
are fighting for. Only through increased production, in- 
reased employment and increased trade can freedom from 
want be achieved. 


There can be no lasting peace in or for America, unless 
America does her part to maintain world peace. We have 
learned that nations, like individuals, cannot live at peace 
except under law, and that nations, like individuals, must 
cooperate to see 


that the law is enforced and must be 
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willing to use force if need be to compel obedience to law. 

It is not, however, enough to cooperate to put down ag- 
gression and to settle boundary disputes. We must cooperate 
with other nations in order that each nation may be helped 
in its effort to enable its own people to enjoy the highest 
standard of life that a wise and prudent use of their human 


and material resources entitle them to have. We must co- 
operate with other nations so that every people by a fair 
exchange of the products of their labor should be helped to 
acquire the products of the labor of other countries required 
for their health and welfare. That is necessary to ensure 
full employment in our country and rising standards of 
living here and throughout the world. 

We have the strongest Navy in the world; an Army that 
is the equal of any in the world. We have unlimited natural 
resources and unlimited capacity for production. We have 
the gold, the ships and the planes. For the sacrifices we have 
made in this war we ask neither territory nor money. But 
surely through the proposed international bank and by other 
means, we will use our influence to raise the standards of 
living throughout the world, promoting the economic pro- 
ductivity and welfare of the people and thus providing mar- 
kets for our surplus goods. 

But the great wealth and strength of America must not 
be used primarily for material gain. That is not the spirit of 
our people. To win this war we ‘have given the most pre- 
cious of our assets—the youth of our land. We want to 
make certain that those who speak for us in the days to 
come will use the wealth and power of America to prevent 
the mothers of this nation from again suffering the anguish 
they today endure. 





“KNOWLEDGE IS ONLY A MEANS TO AN END” 
By ERNEST A. JOHNSON, President, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 
Convocation Address Delivered in College Chapel, September 21, 1944 


HE years ahead will be full of dramatic events and 


decisions. We shall see German armies which 

rolled so triumphantly over Europe crushed by the 
allied forces. “Thereafter we shall see Japan struck from all 
sides until she is broken as a power in the Pacific. When 
that final victory comes we shall be standing at one of the 
strategic cross roads of all history. For at least a quarter of 
a century, a new world order has been struggling to be born. 
This second war will decide that this new world shall not 
be a fascist dominated one, ruled from Berlin or Tokio. But 
the positive answer has not been given. The people of the 
allied nations must now provide the answer. 

In that fateful decision, the people of the United States 
will have an extremely important role to play. The victory in 
Europe’ could hardly have been won except for our 
military and industrial might. We shall be primarily re- 
sponsible for the defeat of Japan. We have had no bombings 
or battles on our own soil. We shall be far stronger 
economically than our allies. Force of circumstances makes 
it impossible for us to escape responsibility for determining 
the character of the post war world. If the American people 
really believe in democracy, we must seek the establishment 
of a world order based upon mutual understanding, regard 
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for the rights of others and the willingness to make sacrifices 
for the common good. 

How well equipped are our leaders and citizens to under- 
take this important task? Or to put the question another 
way, how well are we educated to help build a new world 
order along democratic lines? When we try to answer this 
question we are faced with a paradoxical situation. The 
colleges and universities of the country in their liberal arts 
programs have sought to give students just the type of 
education that would enable them to grasp the nature of 
world problems and to attack them in an intelligent and 
realistic fashion. However, when faced with concrete issues, 
our people and our political leaders have displayed an amaz- 
ing unconcern for the consequences of our acts to other 
nations. For example, in 1930, we passed the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff designed to relieve an agricultural depression in certain 
sections of the country. The rates, raised to unprecedented 
heights, destroyed the markets of many foreign manufacturers 
and spread economic distress all over the world. When 
nation after nation protested, we answered that the tariff 
was a domestic issue. We were quite willing to create prob- 
lems for every nation just at a time when cooperation in 
rebuilding world trade was highly essential. 
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So too in 1933, we wrecked the world economic conference 
which had been called to bring world currencies into stable 
relationships. We bluntly told the world that we were in- 
terested in American prices and were not concerned with 
any disastrous effects our money manipulations might have 
upon the rest of the world. The tariff was a Republican 
venture; the sinking of the economic conference was a 
Democratic doing. 

Many other instances might be cited of our refusal to 
assume world leadership. Ou politicians, most of them 
educated in liberal arts colleges and universities, have signally 
failed to help voters to see their responsibility for world 
order. The attitude of the typical politician seems to have 
been, “There goes the mob. I must hurry and catch them, 
for I am their leader.” 

Certainly our failure cannot be ascribed to the content 
of liberal education. We have no lack of courses in history 
recording the accomplishments of people from Greece and 
Rome to the present. We have collected and presented to our 
students the best literature, art, and music from all ages. We 
have analyzed and compared the operation of the economic, 
political and social systems of all times and all nations. We 
have steeped our young men and women in the nature of 
science and the scientific method. We have studied the 
psychology, philosophy and educational systems of the nations 
which have been important in world history. Liberal educa- 
tion has contributed greatly to an appreciation of the forces 
which rule the world today. But why have our people failed 
to profit by their educational background ? 

While there may be many factors that are responsible for 
this situation, one stands out as of paramount importance. 
We, faculty and students, have not sufficiently realized that 
knowledge is only a means to an end—which is an apprecia- 
tion and an understanding of values that have been im- 
portant over time. History should give us not merely a 
sequence of events, but an understanding of man’s eternal 
struggle for justice and tolerance. While the ideal has never 
been reached in this man-made world, history records abun- 
dant evidence that when the struggle for justice ceases, decay 
and degeneration set in. The black pages of history are 
quite as revealing as the bright ones for we see that persecu- 
tions of Negroes and Jews is merely a prelude to suppression 
of Catholics and Protestants. Our study of the social sciences 





should reveal that systems endure only so long as they give 
the bulk of the people tolerable living conditions and reason- 
able security. Our study of politics should make clear that 
a government based upon a principle that only a small body 
of the elite are competent to rule is unsound theoretically 
and ruinous morally. There is no such thing as “knowledge 
for knowledge sake.” Such a cry is only a plea to make edu 
cation meaningless. Liberal education is made vital only as 
knowledge is translated into an appreciation of real values 
and a whole-hearted commitment to those values. 

What significance has this for us today? It means that we 
must recognize that values are not merely individual and 
national, but international as well. Permanent peace without 
justice to the various peoples of the world is quite impossible. 
Accordingly we, and other nations as well, must shape and 
determine our policy according to the consequences they will 
have to the rest of the world as well as upon ourselves. Tariff 
barriers, unsound in economic theory, become ethically repre- 
hensible as well. So too do all schemes which seek to bolster 
our economic system by forcing crises upon other nations. A 
willingness to make sacrifices for the general welfare of the 
world is the beginning of responsibility for world leadership. 
This does not mean that we must forget ourselves, or be a 
Santa Claus to the rest of the world while we forget our own 
people. It only means that we must consider others along 
with ourselves. Of course, we shall have to give up some of 
our notions about absolute sovereignty. But so will every 
other nation. The alternative is another war which might 
engulf the nation we are trying to preserve. 

Since the task of rebuilding the world will be neither an 
easy or a short process, much of the problem will fall upon 
the young men and women of your generation. As prepara- 
tion for that responsibility, your years in college can be 
immensely fruitful. If there is any truth in the old saying 
that Britain won her wars on the playing fields of Eton, it 
is eminently true today that the peace of the world will be 
won in the classrooms, laboratories and discussion groups de- 
voted to liberal education. But peace can only come if col- 
lege faculties, students and citizens generally are willing to 
make liberal education purposeful in its search for values and 
dynamic in its capacity to infuse American people with a 
willingness to live by those enduring values. 


The Foundations of An Ever 
Greater America 


BATTLE QUALITIES DEVELOP GOOD CITIZENS 


By SERGEANT WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, Member, Planning Committee, American Veterans’ Committe: 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 16, 1944 


LMOST every day now, in your newspapers and maga- 
zines, from the political platforms of both parties 
and over your radios, you are reading about and 

hearing discussed a vast and somewhat nebulous problem 
known variously as “The Veterans’ Problem,” “The Re- 
habilitation Program” or ““The Returned Soldier as a Social, 
Economic and Political Headache.” 

Now, as a veteran and returned soldier, I certainly resent 
being labeled as “a problem or a question.” I don’t like 
being pigeonholed and shuffled from one Washington desk 
to another as a memorandum. Yet I certainly appreciate 
all that the government and industry and labor intend to do 





for me. I, and every other veteran, watched with enthusi- 
asm the drafting and passing of the G. I. bill of rights, but 
we have now grown a trifle skeptical about it and other 
such benefits, as even today, seven months later, none of them 
are yet in effect. However, in the Army we got used to 
waiting, to “sweating it out’ as we called it—and perhaps 
that was a handy virtue to acquire. And here may | inter- 
polate a disclaimer, a disclaimer to some men and women 
who may be seeking for a new straw man to tilt at, and to 
them I say this: “Everything I say tonight is necessarily) 
simply my own personal opinion, backed by some years’ 
experience as a combat soldier. I speak for no organization 
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or group of yeterans, and so any brickbats, mud or tomatoes 
that any one wishes to sling, must please be aimed only at 
me and not at the veterans as a whole.” 

Tonight I do not intend to talk about any problem or 
program. I want to talk about something that I consider 
nfinitely more important. And that is individual men. 
\bout the men who are your brothers and fathers and sons 
ind sweethearts, and who, not so long since, I had the 
privilege of fighting with; about the men whom you know 
ind love so well, and who, God grant them luck, may before 
too long be returning to you. And believe me, to return to 
ou, victorious, is the one thing they want more than any- 
thing else in the world right now. 


PROBLEM FOR INDIVIDUALS 


And when they return home—what then? What will 
they be like, how changed will they be? ‘The answers to 
these questions depend entirely, of course, on the makeup 
of each individual, on what his natural resistance or sensi- 
tivity is and on what he has been through and what he has 
seen. But of this one thing I can be sure: that the principal 
job of his reconditioning from fighting man to peaceful citi- 
zen, from G. I. Joe to Mr. John Q. Public, cannot be done 
alone by government agencies, by industrial planning or the 
like. It must—and I am sure will—be done first by himself 
and then by you; by you, his womenfolk, as individual wives 
and sweethearts and mothers. 

For at the front your men are fighting for individual 
things. Unlike the Japanese, they are not fighting for the 
holy emperor. Even the idea of G. I. Joe fighting for the 
holy emperor of the United States of America makes you 
smile. Nor is he fighting, as the Nazis are, for some fanat- 
ical political state. He is fighting for something individual, 
something he knows well and loves deeply. That something 
may be a kid sister in Brooklyn, or five acres of corn in 
Kansas, or a Pennsylvania miner’s cottage. But it adds up 
to just this—G. I. Joe is fighting in a major degree for you, 
1is womenfolk; you make up his home and his life. If you 
could only listen to a whispered midnight talk in any foxhole, 
in the tense hours before a dawn attack, what you would 
hear then would tell you better than any talks or letters or 
movies or books how much and how continuously he thinks 
of you. 

And that is why I say the chief burden of his successful 
transformation from soldier to civilian will lie upon the 
shoulders of the women of America far more than upon 
any government or industrial organizations. Jobs these agen- 
cies must supply, and necessary medical care. But those 
tlone are not enough. 


Men Witt Be “Homesopies” 


Examine the records—or just look around your neighbor- 
hood—and you will notice two things about returned vet- 
erans. First, they want to get married; and secondly, they 
ire surprisingly much “homebodies.” Not immediately after 
their return perhaps; then they are too busy catching up on 
the parties and bright lights and gayety they have missed 
so long. And who can dare to tell them they shouldn't? 

And the reason for this trend to marriage and home is 
easy to find. After the riot and loneliness of fighting, and 
after the terrible impermanence of life, possessions and friends 
in the front lines, a man seeks permanence. He seeks to find 
his roots again. ‘To establish himself permanently where he 
really belongs. And almost every time you will find it is 
through a woman that he can achieve this peace and perma- 
nence he so seeks. 

There will be plenty on the debit side of the ledger, too. 
Your men may come home severely wounded, taut with 


battle fatigue, irritable and frightened—yes, I said fright- 
ened—moody and violently restless. But your help can 
release them of this uneasiness. “There cannot, of course, be 
any prescription of how you will be able to work this cure. 
This will depend on you and your man. But beware of 
asking questions about what it was like over there, how he 
felt when he killed his first man. Maybe he will tell you a 
lot; perhaps it will come in driblets. But never hunt it out. 
I can tell you, it is better forgotten. 

And now for the credit side. Evil and disastrous as this 
war has been, good has come out of it. And you will find 
that good in your men. ‘To analyze and generalize about it 
is dificult. But bear with me and I will try to explain to 
you what I mean by these hard-won and valuable “battle 
qualities.” 

kirst of knowledge, technical knowledge: In their service 
careers your men will have had the opportunity to learn and 
work with specialized equipment, some of it still secret from 
the general public which will be all-important in the post- 
war world. And knowledge of such equipment may well 
mean a good living. Such equipment includes radar, special- 
ized types of radio, and direction finders, submarines, sound 
detectors, etc.; skills in aerial navigation, engine mainte- 
nance, heavy truck management and so on. It is an endless 
list, and each of you here with a relative in service must be 
well aware of the specialized training which he has acquired. 

Secondly, leadership: This again is another fairly obvious 
quality developed by war. But imagine the results of it. 
As a specialized instance I know a young major, highly 
thought of as a fine organizer, who before the war was chief 
usher at a New York theater. Even today he is only twenty- 
five and a major. Every day in the office buildings in this 
city alone, hundreds of former employees, now in service, 
drop by to say hello to their old boss. And nine times out 
of ten, the boss is delighted in the change and is enthusiastic 
to take the man back, at a better job, simply because he is a 
better man. For he has been exposed to new people, new 
types of work and a new type of life in service, and it has 
brought out in him new qualities. 

Self-confidence and self-reliance: These are qualities val- 
uable in any man in every business. Yet in peace time it is 
hard for many men to gain full confidence and reliance in 
themselves, perhaps through some native inferiority complex, 
perhaps through lack of opportunity for sufficient responsi- 
bility to give them a sense of self-confidence and reliance. 
But believe me, nothing in the wide world will more quickly 
and more permanently give a fellow this self-reliance and 
confidence than getting out of a tight spot where his and 
perhaps several other actual lives are involved. Think of 
a young fledgling pilot, 300 miles from home, over enemy 
territory with ten men aboard, and with a plane with one 
engine out, another failing and full of flak holes. How do 
you think he feels about himself if he can get that ship and 
those men back alive out of that tight spot? Or a corporal 
leading a night patrol which gets almost trapped behind 
enemy lines, and yet he manages to bring them back . . . or 
a lone soldier face to face with an equally well armed lone 
enemy . . . when only the best man stays alive. . . . Your 
men will be coming home proud, because they will come 
home victorious. And they will come home self-reliant, self- 
confident, because it will be through their own superiority 
they will have won that victory. 

Brotherly love for one another: These are strange words 
to use for a quality won in war. But they are famous words 
from the mouth of a beloved man. You have read in books, 
in front-line dispatches, have heard over your radios, tales of 
the split-second teamwork demonstrated hundreds of times 
every day by our combat units, by our men in bomber crews, 
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tank crews, submarine crews, infantry patrols. But that is 
only half the story. Let me illustrate what I mean from 
the story of a very typical bomber crew—the one I was lucky 
enough to serve with. We ten of that bomber crew not only 
flew together. We also lived together, in a tiny tent, not 
much larger than your bathrooms. We ten men slept there; 
we made it our home. We ate there together and played 
cards together, read our mail from home together in that 
tiny space. We were bombed together. We fought and flew 
together; and if that moment should have come, we would 
have died together. 

I want to ask you to think of that again, being duplicated 
thousands upon hundreds of times, in every branch of the 
service. Men living their whole daily lives together in the 
confined space of your bathroom, under very adverse condi- 
tions. Doing it seven days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 
And before the service threw us together, we knew nothing 
of each other. And so it goes the world around. Rich 
sons, poor men, Christians, Jews, Indians; men whose par- 
ents came from Poland, Ireland, Sweden and England, al- 
most every country on earth, yes, even including Germany 
and Japan. Men from every conceivable racial, religious, 
financial and social background—living together and making 
a howling success of it. How? Out there men are stripped 
of their veneer and protective civilian shells. What a man’s 
background, color or creed is makes no difference. What 
counts is only his plain decency as a man—as a man good to 
live with and dependable to fight together with. Out there 
in a rain-soaked, dirty jungle tent, in a valley plagued with 
disease and malaria, infested with rats and Japanese, the 
scions of the Pilgrim Fathers slept and lived and fought side 
by side with the son of a Balkan immigrant. And they 
admired and understood and liked each other. Because they 
found each other to be good men. That was democracy 
really at work, and it worked magnificently. 

And what does this add up to? To my mind, it can mean 
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the foundations of an even greater America, for these re- 
turning men are going to be impatient of such nonsense as 
creed and color and racial prejudice. They know better now. 
These men will have no fear of the Mr. Big in the home 
town—just because he may be rich or powerful. There is 
an expression often used by veterans, but by no means is it a 
catch phrase. You may soon hear it sometimes said by your 
men back from over there. ... The phrase is simply this: 
“Well, he can’t kill me, anyway.” Men have many times 
tried to kill them and failed—and here at home these re- 
turned veterans will not be afraid of opposing what they 
believe is not right. A man will get respect from them only 
for his qualities as a man. 

Thoughtfulness: These men of yours are thinking over 
there; when death is at your side day and night you think 
pretty straight. And, as you here at home plan for their 
future and the future of their country, don’t forget that they, 
too, are going to have a say in both. They, too, have ideas 
about America. They are fighting for her. And they, too, 
have ideas about peace. It doesn’t take long at a battle front 
for a man to find out what peace is worth. And remember 
these men know too well why they are out there in the hell. 
They know that somehow, somewhere, their elders before 
them had the chance for a more permanent peace—and 
muffed it. They do not blame them. But they do not expect 
to let that chance for peace be muffed again. 

Yes, you will have every reason to be proud of your men 
when they come home, not only as magnificent soldiers but, 
by and large, as the finest human material this country—and 
that means you—has ever turned out. This brave new 
world will come riding in to you on a jeep and a bulldozer, 
come riding in high on the wings of a giant plane and a 
hard-won victory. And believe me, ladies and gentlemen, 
this new world has every promise of being magnificent and 
fine. You and they together are really on the threshold of a 
brave new world. 
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The American Legion. Before I start my address, 

however, I have a message of personal greeting for you 
from the President of the United States. President Roose- 
velt is deeply interested in your welfare, and hopes that you 
may have a most successful convention. 

Old time Legionnaires in this Convention will recall that I 
first addressed a National Convention of The American 
Legion 21 years ago, a short time after I was appointed Di- 
rector of the Veterans Bureau in 1923. 

I have been addressing your National Convention ever 
since that time, as well, more recently your National Execu- 
tive Committee meetings and the meetings of your Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee. 

I always enjoy meeting my old friends in the Legion, 
and there is no question that I receive as much information 
from these gatherings as I impart to your members. 

Your Twenty-sixth Annual National Convention now in 
session, meets almost to the day a quarter of a century after 
the Legion was officially chartered by Act of Congress. You 
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are now the largest and most powerful veterans organiza- 
tion which has existed any place at any time in the history of 
the world. I am informed that counting the devoted women 
of your Auxiliary, that your membership is now well over 
the 2 million mark. 

Among these are about a quarter of a million veterans of 
the present war. I congratulate you upon takiag them into 
your ranks. Each of you will benefit from the association. 
You have much in common and I do not doubt that there 
are a great many father-son combinations among your mem- 
bership. 

One of the finest and most unselfish things which the 
Legion has ever done, in my judgment, was to conceive, 
formulate, and take a leading part in the enactment of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. This is a measure not for the benefit 
of yourselves, but for the benefit of your sons, nephews, 
and other young relatives and those of your neighbors, who 
are fighting World War II. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights also incorporated many other 
excellent provisions including that of declaring the Veterans 
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Administration to be an essential war agency and entitled, 
second only to the War and Navy Departments, to priorities 
in personnel, equipment, supplies and material under any 
laws, executive orders, and regulations pertaining to priori- 
The Act further declared that in appointments of per- 
sonnel from Civil Service registers the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs is granted the same authority and discre- 
tion as the War and Navy Departments and the United 
States Public Health Service. 


ries. 


I. Britt or RicuTs 


The general eligibility requirements for the three new 
enefits under the G. I. Bill (which are educational oppor- 
tunities, loans, guarantee of loans and employment or re- 
idjustment allowances) are service in the active military 
on or after September 16, 1940 and prior to the 
end of the war, discharge or release therefrom under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after 90 days’ service, or if 
ooner discharged for disability incurred in line of duty. 

Any such eligible person shall be entitled to education or 
raining, or a refresher or retraining course, at an approved 
educational or training institution, for a period of one year 
(or the equivalent thereof in continuous part-time study), 
or for such lesser time as may be required for the course of 
nstruction chosen by him. 


ervice 


Upon satisfactory completion of such course of education 

or training, according to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the institutions, except a refresher or re- 
training course, such person shall be entitled to an additional 
period or periods of education or training, not to exceed the 
time such person was in the active service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and before the termination of the war, ex- 
clusive of any period he was assigned for a course of educa- 
tion or training under the Army specialized training program 
or the Navy college training program, which course was a 
continuation of his civilian course and was pursued to com- 
pletion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies, but in no event shall the total period of education 
or training exceed four years: 

Provided, That his work continues to be satisfactory 
throughout the period, according to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the institution: Provided, how- 
ever, That wherever the additional period of instruction 
ends during a quarter or semester and after a major part 
of such quarter or semester has expired, such period of in- 
struction shall be extended to the termination of such unex- 
pired quarter or semester. 

Such person shall, be eligible for and entitled to such 
course of education or training as he may elect, and at any 
approved educational or training institution at which he 
chooses to enroll, whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept or retain him as a stu- 
dent or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge which 
such institution finds him qualified to undertake or pursue: 

Provided, That, for reasons satisfactory to the 
istrator, he may change a course of instruction: 
vided further, That any such course of education or train- 
ing may be discontinued at any time, if it is found by the 
Administrator that, according to the regularly prescribed 
standards and practices of the institution, the conduct or 
progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 


Admin- 
And pro- 


The law further provides that any person who was not 
over 25 years of age at the time he entered the service shall 
be deemed to have had his education or training impeded, 
delaved, interrupted, or interfered with. 

The Veterans Administration shall use those educational 
ind training institutions which are approved by the appro- 
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priate agency of each State and will not be disposed to ap- 
prove any other institution except under extraordinary condi- 
tions. 

Recently I appointed a special committee of consultant 
specialists composed of outstanding educators in this coun- 
try to consider the problems affecting the vocational rehabili- 
tation and the education and training of veterans. In their 
recent deliberations in Washington this committee recom- 
mended that the Veterans Administration pay the charges for 
tuition, laboratory, library, health, infirmary and other simi- 
lar fees customarily made by the approved institution for any 
student who pursues the particular course of training except 
that the charge for the tuition fee of a full-time veteran 
trainee shall not be less than $10 per month, $30 per quarter 
or $40 per semester. 

This committee also recommended that in the case of 
State and Municipal colleges or universities the charges for 
tuition, laboratory, library, health, infirmary and other 
similar fees should be determined for all veteran trainees as 
the charges customarily made to non-resident students which 
were in effect prior to June 22, 1944, except that the charge 
for the tuition fee of a full-time veteran trainee shall not 
be less than $10 per month, $30 per quarter or $40 per 
semester, provided .that the charges are not in conflict with 
existing laws or other legal requirements. 

I approved these recommendations and the necessary in- 
structions have been issued to our regional offices effective 
September 11, 1944. Of course, all payments are subject 
to the provision of the law which requires that they may not 
be in excess of $500 for an ordinary school year in respect 
to any person. 

While the veteran is enrolled in and pursuing a course of 
training under this law, upon his application the Veterans 
Administration will pay him a subsistence allowance of $50 
per month if without a dependent or dependents or $75 per 
month if he has a dependent or dependents. 

On July 1, 1944, 8 days after the passage of the law, 
there were issued preliminary instructions for instituting 
the program for education and training. 

Approximately 10,000 veterans have applied for train- 
ing under this law and about 5,600 of them have been de- 
termined eligible and they are now perhaps waiting for 
schools to open this month and October. There are 442 
now taking educational benefits. 

The educational and training benefits under the G. I. 
Bill were designed for the purpose of aiding non-disabled 
veterans and should not be confused with the vocational 
rehabilitation benefits for disabled veterans which I shall 
refer to in a few minutes. 

As you know, the G. I. Bill of Rights provides that pri- 
vate or Governmental (State or Federal) lending agencies, 
or individuals may make loans to qualified veterans and that 
the United States will guarantee not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the loan but not to exceed $2,000. 

The loan must not bear interest in excess of the rate of 
+ per cent per annum. Loans may be made if the proceeds 
are to be used for the construction or purchase or repair of a 
home for the veteran, the purchase or improvement of a farm 
or building or equipment to be used by the veteran in farm- 
ing, or for the purchase or establishment of a business, or 
for equipment, machinery or tools to be used by the veteran 
in pursuing a gainful occupation. 

I think that most of you realize that contracts made under 
this law may run for not to exceed 20 years, so that it be- 
hooves the Government to be absolutely sure of its ground in 
working out the regulations which will govern all phases 
of operations in connection with these loans in the 48 states, 
the several territories and the District of Columbia, and in 
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order that each lender or borrower may know the exact terms 
of his contract. 

It must be remembered in this connection that Congress 
had in mind—and it is our endeavor to follow this Con- 
gressional intent—that secondary loans would be permissible 
only in certain circumstances, and that the various mortgage 
laws, which differ in the states, have to be taken into con- 
sideration in the fundamental regulations. 

I am glad to say that these fundamental regulations have 
now been worked out in principle, and that they will be 
submitted to the various cooperating agencies, including those 
of the Government which may be involved in the processing 
of loans under joint agreements. We hope to have most of 
the answers very soon. I think I should emphasize that gen- 
eral over-all control and responsibility is retained in the 
Veterans Administration, but that the services of existing 
agencies, to the extent they are equipped and willing to de- 
termine and recommend with respect to whether applications 
for guaranty of loans should be approved, will be utilized 
by the Veterans Administration. 

What we desire to work out, and hope to accomplish, is 
that a qualified veteran may go to his bank, or Federal 
or other lending agency or even an individual, and with the 
Government guarantee make a loan, for any one or more of 
the purposes authorized by the Act, and with the minimum 
of delay or red tape. 

Such, I am confident, was the intention of Congress, and 
it is our purpose to exert every effort to see that this inten- 
tion is fulfilled. 

The unemployment feature of the bill is known as read- 
justment allowances. The allowance provided is $20 for any 
week of unemployment or such amount less any wages re- 
ceived in excess of $3 for any week of partial employment, 
which week occurs not later than two years after discharge 
or release from active service or the termination of the war, 
whichever is the later date. 

The total number of weeks of eligibility of a veteran for 
readjustment allowances is dependent upon his length of 
service. For the first three months of service, a veteran may 
be entitled to eight weeks of allowances for each of these first 
three months, and thereafter is entitled to allowances at the 
rate of four weeks for each month of active service during 
the period September 16, 1940 to the end of the war. The 
maximum number of weeks to which an eligible veteran may 
be entitled under the law is fifty-two. 

The provisions of the act relating to readjustment allow- 
ances is now in effect, and the regulations governing the pay- 
ment of allowances through state unemployment agencies 
have been promulgated. Applications for allowances are 
made through the various local employment offices through- 
out the United States. Veterans desirous of making appli- 
cations for allowances must be available and able to work 
and must register for employment through one of the local 
offices of the United States Employment Service in order to 
establish eligibility. Veterans filing applications through 
these local employment offices are cautioned to present their 
discharge papers at the time of making application. This 
is mecessary requirement for them to establish eligibility 
under the law. 

The various state unemployment compensation agencies in 
the respective states are cooperating with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the administration of Title V of the act. 
These various agencies function on a cooperative basis with 
the local employment offices. Veterans seeking information 
with respect to their rights and entitlements under Title V 
may obtain information by contacting the local office of the 
employment service nearest their place of residence. 

The law also makes provisions for unemployment allow- 


ances to veterans who are self employed. Those veterans 
engaged in self employment, that is for themselves, and 
whose net earnings are less than $100 per month, may be 
entitled to readjustment allowances under the act. 

In the enactment of the provisions of Title 1V of the 
G. |. Bill, the Congress declares as its intent and purpose 
that there shall be an effective job counseling and employ- 
ment placement service for veterans, and that to this end, 
policies shall be promulgated and administered so as to pro- 
vide for them the maximum of job opportunity in the field 
of gainful employment. 

For this purpose there is created to cooperate with and 
assist the United States Employment Service, a Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, which consists of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs as Chairman: the Director of 
the National Selective Service System, and the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, or whoever may have 
the responsibility of administering the functions of the 
United States Employment Service. 

The Board shall determine all matters of policy relating 
to the administration of the Veterans’ employment Service. 
The Chairman of the Board shall have direct authority and 
responsibility to carry out his policies through the veterans’ 
employment representatives in the several states, and the 
Chairman may delegate such authority to an executive secre 
tary who shall be appointed by him and who shall thereupon 
be the Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Although the employment features of the bill have to do 
primarily with veterans of the present war, all war veterans 
are granted the same employment assistance. 

An appropriate pamphlet will be available at Information 
Centers, Office of the United States Employment Service, Se- 
lective Service and the Veterans Administration, containing 
sufficient information relative to the benefits to which a 
veteran is entitled and the places where they may be obtained. 
At the time of discharge or release from the service, the 
veteran is also given a pamphlet of a similar nature by the 
armed services. 

Mr. Commander, I think most of us realize that the ample 
character and broad variety of benefits which our Govern- 
ment provides for the relief of our disabled veterans of the 
present war, are a far cry from the European concept of such 
measures in past centuries, when an emperor rewarded his 
disabled veterans with tin cups, and the license to beg alms on 
the highways and streets of his empire. 

But I do not think it is generally realized that the benefits 
now supplied are much more adequate than those which were 
available to the disabled veterans of World War I, at the 
time that conflict with Germany was terminated by the 
Armistice of 26 years ago. 

I would remind you in this connection that the War Risk 
Insurance Act, upon which major benefits for the last war 
were based, was hailed at its enactment in 1917 as the most 
enlightened veterans’ relief measure in our national history— 
which it was indeed in fact, at that time. 

Present disability laws follow the general pattern set in 
1917, but the sums of money now provided are much greater 
than those originally planned by the men who conceived their 
provisions in the beginning. 

Some examples of the extent to which money payments 
have been increased, are illustrated by the following com- 
parative figures: 

At the end of the last war or in 1918, a widow received 
$25 a month. A widow of the present war receives $50 a 
month, or double that former amount. 

A widow with one child received $35 a month in 1918. A 
widow with one child now receives $65 a month. 
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A widowed mother in 1918, received $20 a month. A de- 
pendent mother now receives $45 a month. 

The increase in the amounts payable for various disabili- 
ties are even more striking. Examples of these are as follows: 

A single man who was totally disabled in 1918 received 
430 a month. Such a man now receives $115 a month. 

If this man were so helpless as to require an attendant, he 
received $20 a month extra, or $50 altogether, in 1918. Such 
4a man now receives $165 a month. 

A man who lost both eves received $100 a month in 1918. 
Such a man now receives $190 a month. 

Many other comparisons might be given, but the ones I 
have chosen illustrate the great advances which a quarter of 

century has brought, in the sums payable to veterans on 
account of disability and death due to service. 

The larger sums I have mentioned are now also payable 
on account of death and disability due to service in the last 
war, the Congress having equalized the payments as between 
the two World Wars. 

It will he seen therefore that financial benefits for disabled 
World War II veterans, and dependents, are starting out at 
the rates which it took World War I veterans and de- 
pendents 26 years to obtain, 

‘These payments it must be remembered are on account of 
service connected disability and death. The equalization 
which I have referred to, also pertains now to nonservice- 
connected payments. 

In 1930 the Congress provided nonservice-connected dis- 
ability pensions in certain cases for veterans of the last war, 
and a few years later provided nonservice-connected death 
pensions for widows and children, where a veteran with a 
ervice-connected disability dies of other causes. 

Under Public Laws 313 and 312, approved last May 27, 
the Congress increased the pension rates in both these cases, 
ind extended eligibility to them to the veterans and de- 
pendents of the present war. The amounts, and the condi- 
tions under which these pensions are payable on account of 
-ervice in both world wars, are: 


Nonservice-Connected Disability Pensions 


The nonservice-connected disability pension rate is $50 a 
month; but for those who have been on the rolls ten years, 
iy attained the age of 65, the rate is $60 a month. 

‘These nonservice-connected pensions are payable only to 
veterans who served 90 days or more, or if less than 90 days 
were discharged for disability in line of duty and who are 
permanently and totally disabled from nonservice-connected 
disability, whose annual income if unmarried does not exceed 
41,000, or if married or with minor children does not exceed 
$2,500. 


Nonservice-Connected Death Pensions 


‘These nonservice-connected death pensions are for cases 
where veterans with service-connected disability die from 

ther causes. 

The rates are: widow, $35 a month; widow with one child, 
$45 a month ; with additional children $5 a month each. For 
one orphan (no widow) $18 a month; two orphans $27 a 
month; three orphans $36 a month, with additional orphans 
<4 a month each. 

The nonservice-connected pensions cannot be paid to a 
widow without children, or an orphan, whose income exceeds 
$1,000; or to a widow with a child or children whose income 
exceeds $2,500. Parents are not eligible to these nonservice- 
-onnected death pensions. 

As you are aware the Congress last year granted hospitali- 
regardless of service connection for disability to vet- 
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erans of the present war, including Wacs, Waves, Spars, and 
women members of the Marine Corp. 

This hospitalization for nonservice-connected disability was 
not granted to veterans of World War I until 1924. 

Thus, before the termination of the present war, the same 
right to hospitalization for nonservice-connected disability 
has been granted to our young war veterans, which was not 
granted to veterans of World War I, until five and one-half 
years after the end of that war. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


You probably realize that the great demand for workers 
in war industries, and the relatively high wages paid, has re- 
sulted in only a comparatively few eligible veterans taking 
advantage of our Vocational Rehabilitation training program 
for the disabled. When a disabled man’s clinical papers are 
reviewed in connection with a claim for pension, if it is found 
that his service-connected disability has resulted in a voca- 
tional handicap, he is forwarded an application blank so that 
he may make a claim for Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Up to the present time these application blanks have been 
mailed to 149,600 eligibles but only 26,204 of the application 
blanks have been returned to us in the form of claims. We 
now have 3,590 men in training and 76 have completed their 
training courses, most of those having been trained on the 
job. About two-thirds of those in training are taking the 
institutional training and about one-third taking job training. 

After the war is over and the intense demand for workers 
no longer exists, we expect that many thousands of eligible 
young men will apply for Vocational Rehabilitation training. 

The courses may last as long as 4 years. While the man is 
in training his pension is increased to $92 a month if single 
and $103.50 a month if married, with additional payments 
for dependents. 

We are preparing against the time when many disabled 
men may apply for training in many parts of the United 
States. As you know, we have the definite responsibility of 
counseling and guiding these men into the courses best 
adapted to their abilities and in which they would be most 
likely to attain success. Until recently, these counseling 
centers have been restricted to our Regional Offices and our 
Facilities with Regional Office activities, 53 in number 
altogether. 

In order to augment these we are now establishing coun- 
seling services in colleges and universities where trained per- 
sonnel and excellent equipment will give the very highest 
tvpe of service in assisting a disabled man to choose a new 
career in which to earn a livelihood. These universities coun- 
seling centers will not replace the services now being rendered 
—they will be additional to them and will be especially valu- 
able after demobilization when applications will show a con- 
siderable increase. 

INSURANCE 

The Veterans Administration is now conducting the largest 
insurance company in the world under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of October 8, 1940. This authorizes life 
insurance for each person in the armed forées who applies 
therefor in an amount not to exceed $10,000. Some 16 mil- 
lion applications have been received, some of them duplicates 
in that they apply for increased insurance on the same person, 
and the total insurance coverage under such applications is 
in excess of 121 billion dollars. 

During his first 120 days of service, a man may be insured 
without a new examination. After that he must pass an ex- 
amination, unless where a man is overseas, on ship or at a 
port of embarkation, where he cannot be examined fully, the 
Veterans Administration may take the statement of his Com- 
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manding Officer that he is performing full duty and is in 
good health. 

Rates vary according to the man’s age but these rates are 
lower than any private company could afford considering the 
extra hazards of war. The Government pays all administra- 
tive costs and the cost of the extra war hazard. The insur- 
ance is initially issued as a 5-year level premium term policy. 
After it has been in force 1 year, it may be converted to 
ordinary life, 20 pay life, or 30 pay life which require higher 
premium payments. No examination is required for conver- 
sion and beneficiaries are restricted to wife, children, parents, 
brother and sister. 

Premiums may be deducted from a man’s service pay while 
in the service. After discharge from the service, we strongly 
urge that veterans keep their National Service Life Insurance 
in force by forwarding their monthly premiums to the Col- 
lection Subdivision, Veterans Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., remitting the same amount as the premium which 
was deducted from service pay. The remittance should be in 
a form of check or money order, made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

They should carefully consider converting to some one of 
the permanent forms of policy. 

Mustering out pay has been provided by the Congress 
varying from $100 to $300 according to the type and length 
of service rendered. No bonus or adjusted compensation has 
so far been provided, and I am of the opinion that the con- 
structive provisions of the G. I Bill of Rights will be far 
more valuable to the younger veterans of this war than the 
adjusted compensation was to the veterans of the last war. 


HospITALs 


You are naturally aware that our men in the Armed 
Forces receive their initial hospitalization in Army and Navy 
hospitals. 

Last March the War Department announced that more 
than 850 hospitals with nearly half a million beds, were being 
operated by the Army Service Forces, in the continental 
United States and overseas excluding some 35,000 beds in 
overseas mobile units, and roughly 85,000 beds at overseas 
fixed hospitals which could be used for emergencies. 

The Navy has not announced the number of its hospital 
beds, but I feel confident that like the Army, the number 
available is sufficient to the needs of the Navy, Coastguard 
and Marine Corp. 

The medical services provided by our Armed Forces are 
of the highest type and superior to those furnished during the 
last war. As a consequence of this, a greater per cent of battle 
casualties are cured and returned to active duty with the 
Armed Forces, and the percentage of those who die of battle 
wounds is also much less than in the last war. Blood plasma, 
sulpha drugs, and combat medical units up in the lines with 
the troops, are in a great measure responsible for this great 
saving of life of our wounded. 

Where members of the Armed Forces are disabled to such 
an extent that they can not be returned to duty, Army and 
Navy hospitals retain them, and give them the most careful 
and scientific treatment until they are sufficiently cured to 
receive medical discharges and be returned to their homes or 
transferred to veterans hospitals. Our veteran hospitals up 
to date have received only a comparatively few battle casu- 
alties form Army and Navy hospitals. However, it should 
be kept in mind that should these men require further care, 
they can enter our hospitals immediately or receive out- 
patient treatment for their disabilities, whichever seems ad- 
visable for particular cases. 

Different situations confront those who develop tubercu- 


losis or neuropsychiatric disease in the Armed Forces. Neither 
the Army nor the Navy are prepared to retain large numbers 
of these men and in consequence we are hospitalizing more 
of these two groups for service-connected disabilities than for 
battle casualties. 

At the present time, we have 94 hospitals with 89,000 beds, 
some of which are for domiciliary patients. 

On June 30, 1941, approximately six months before Pearl 
Harbor, there were available in Facilities operated by the 
Veterans’ Administration a total of 61,849 hospital beds, as 
compared with 74,168 hospital beds on July 31, 1944. This 
total includes 8,774 emergency beds. 

A distribution of these beds by types is as follows: T. B. 
6,493; General Medical and Surgical 26,641 and N. P. 
41,034. The patient load on June 30, 1941, totaled 58,417, 
and on July 31, 1944, 64,742. The total number of hospital 
beds available represents an increase of approximately 20% 
over 1941, while the patients under hospitalization represent 
an increase of only 10.8%. 

In addition to the hospital beds now available, 9,271 addi- 
tional beds will be obtained when construction and certain 
rearrangement of space now under way are completed. Of 
this number, projects providing 5,228 N. P. beds; 407 T. B. 
beds and 110 General Medical and Surgical beds are sched- 
uled for completion prior to December 31 of this year. Con- 
struction work will be started within the next seven to eight 
months on approximately 9,500 additional beds which include 
all which are now authorized. 

Between June 30, 1941 and June 30, 1944, a total of 
$58,234,500 has been appropriated for the erection of addi- 
tional Veterans’ Administration Facilities. 

In compliance with Section 101 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, the Veterans’ Administration, sub- 
mitted to the Federal Board of Hospitalization an estimate 
and program covering the hospital needs of the Veterans’ 
Administration up to and including June 30, 1947. This 
program covered the estimated requirements for additional 
N. P., General Medical and Surgical and T. B. facilities, 
and provided for the acquisition by new construction or by 
transfer from the Army and Navy of a total of 27,630 beds, 
divided by types as follows: 8,610 N. P., 13,970 General 
Medical and Surgical, and 5,050 T. B. 

Among the projects included were new hospitals for New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Delaware, the only three 
States at present without veterans’ facilities. It is anticipated 
that of the total of 27,630 beds that will be required, 2,050 
T. B., 500 N. P. and 1,668 General Medical and Surgical 
will be attained by transfer from the Army and Navy. 

After the termination of the present war, the Veterans’ 
Administration expect to acquire from the Army and Navy 
sufficient beds to bring our total beds available to 200,000 
beds of all types. 

We estimate that our peak requirements for beds will not 
be reached until 1975. Between the end of the war and that 
date, we estimate that we shall construct or acquire gradually 
another 100,000 beds, which would give us a grand total of 
300,000 beds of all types. 

I think most of you are aware that the chief demand for 
our beds over the past 20 years has been for the nonservice- 
connected cases, and the program which I have just outlined 
to you is designed to meet the need for nonservice-connected 
cases as well as service-connected cases. Since veteran hospitali- 
zation without regard to service-connection was authorized in 
1924, we have hospitalized 2,900,000 cases, 909,000 of which 
were for service-connected disabilities and 2,000,000 for non- 
service-connected disabilities. So far as the veterans of the 
present war are concerned, the ratio of service-connected 
cases to nonservice-connected cases hospitalized, has been 
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about one to two and one-half. As to our present sufficiency 
ot hospital beds, | will make this statement to you: None of 
the Managers of any of our hospitals has reported to me that 
they have refused hospitalization to any veterans on account 
of a shortage of hospital beds. Some cases are in State Hos- 
pitals which we hope will soon be transferred to Govern- 
ment Ho pitals. 

‘Thanks to our gallant troops, air force and navy, our 
superb leadership, eficient supply lines and matchless produc- 
tion—plus the efforts of our gallant allies—victory in Europe 
would seem to be within our grasp in the not too distant 
future. 

We have confidence this time the mistakes of a quarter 
it a century ago will not be repeated. 
conditional surrender. 


Our terms are un- 
This time American doughboys will 
march down the streets of Berlin. 

With victory just ahead of us, we must give serious 
thoughts to gaining a lasting peace, both on the home front 
and in the continent of Europe—a peace which because of its 
justice and its common sense, will endure throughout the 
lives of our sons and other young relatives, whose spirit of 
intrepidity and self-sacrifice will make the victory and peace 
po sible and secure. 

No post-war conditions will satisfy Americans—and espe- 
cially our returning war veterans,—which do not provide full 
employment, and a maximum of job opportunities on our 
home front—for all who are willing and able to work. 

This will require the active cooperation of Government, 
industry, labor and management. The efforts of these four 
partners in prosperity must be integrated and coordinated, to 
the end that our country will embark upon the greatest era 
of peacetime prosperity and happiness, which this fruitful 
land of ours has ever known. All of us must give and take 
to ensure that this is accomplished. 


As Justice Byrnes has said, our present high level of em- 
ployment and national income, and the maintenance of a 
sound economy, should be our goal. 

I am confident you will find that your Government is doing 
and will do its full part toward accomplishing this most de- 
sirable end. 

When victory has been attained, there will be much to be 
done to make sure that the peace that follows victory will be 
a lasting peace and that the United States is prepared to make 
sure that it lasts. “The veterans who have served in this war, 
with their fathers and grandfathers who served in World 
War I, will undoubtedly take a leading part in the future 
of America. 

We will have problems at home—readjustment problems 
of great magnitude that will reach down into the smallest 
communities. Because of the great interest the Legion has 
taken in community affairs and the work you have already 
done in mapping future benefits for veterans of World War 
II, your members will be in a position to take a leading part 
in bringing to the United States a stronger and better dis- 
ciplined citizenship. In other words, Legionnaires will be in 
a position to influence for good the construction of strong 
communities, truly American homes, and to fight for the 
ideals which your forefathers intended should be the basis of 
our Government and of the welfare of our country. 

For the first time in five years, the lights in London went 
on night before last. 

Let us hope that this will be the harbinger of a new era 
for all of us—and that the permanent lights of peace, happi- 
ness and prosperity will soon go on throughout the world— 
not to be extinguished in our time, or in the time of our 
children’s children. 

Mr. Commander, I thank you for the opportunity of ad- 
dressing this patriotic Convention. 


The Veterans and the Community 


“A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY RESTS ON THE PUBLIC” 
By MAJ. GEN. NORMAN T. KIRK, Surgeon General of the United States Army 
Delivered before The New York Times Conference, New York City, October 12, 1944 


HE American public should be told the truth about 

what war does to its fighting men. It should know 

that some of our men are struck down by disease, that 
they lose arms or legs and that they come home nervous 
invalids. 

The public should also know that in no war have soldiers 
been given more scientific, painstaking medical care and more 
human understanding. They will continue to get that care 
and understanding wherever they are. 

On my recent tour of the European battlefronts I was 
particularly interested in finding out how long it took for 
medical aid to reach a wounded man. Soldier after soldier 
told me that he had received medical aid within minutes after 
he had been hit. The medical soldiers are right alongside of 
boys who are fighting in the front lines. They are pre- 
pared to give them first aid and get them back for medical 
and surgical treatment in the shortest possible time. 

The evacuation of the wounded may be compared to a 
long conveyor belt. It starts when the wounded man is 
picked up by the medical soldiers, given first aid and carried 
to the battalion aid station for emergency surgery and medi- 
cal care often under artillery fire. From there he is taken 
to collecting stations which prepare the men for transporta- 


those 


tion and to the clearing stations which have complete surgical 
equipment. He then goes to the evacuation hospital and from 
there to the general hospital far removed from the combat 
zone. If he cannot be returned to duty within a limited 
time, he is sent to a general hospital in the United States. 

The man who reaches the general hospital in the United 
States and is discharged from the Army, is the one which | 
want to talk to you about today. 

He may have lost an arm or a leg. He may have lost both 
arms or both legs. His face or head may be disfigured. He 
may be a nervous wreck from battle fatigue and labeled psy- 
choneurotic or psychotic. But no matter what his condition 
is | want to assure you that he will get the best care that 
medical science can provide. 


Spirir Has BEEN DEVELOPED 


All along the line of this medical conveyor belt he has 
received treatment. His spirit has been developed. He has 
put his dependence upon the doctors and the nurses. He has 
seen others with possibly more serious wounds get well. He 
learns to take the loss of an arm, leg, eve or disfigurement in 
his stride. He believes he will soon be well to do a job and 
has complete confidence in what the doctors and nurses tell 
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him. That this confidence is not misplaced is shown by the 
tact that 97 per cent of those wounded who reach Army 
hospitals get well. 

The amputee is happy with others like himself. He is 
turnished a prosthesis and taught how to use it. The blinded 
man is taught to be self-reliant. Plastic surgery takes care 
of the facial disfigurement. His morale is high. He is ready 
to face the world. And then what happens? 

When he sees his mother, she breaks down and cries. 
When he walks down the public street he is a subject of 
morbid curiosity. When he boards the street car someone 
tries to help him. These are the things that destroy his self- 
confidence and the work of months is sometimes undone in 
minutes. 

The wounded soldier does not want sympathy. Neither 
does he want charity. Legislation and the grant of funds, 
embellished by ballyhoo, is not the answer to making him a 
useful citizen. He wants to be self-supporting and self-reli- 
ant. It is only humanitarian to subsidize him in accordance 
with his handicap but he does not want pity, gratuities or 
sob-sister aid. Many of these men when properly trained 
have a higher earning power than when they entered the 
Army. They are normal beings and they want to be treated 
as normal human beings. 


CLARIFIES TERM PsYCHONEUROTIC 


Now let us take a look at the psychoneurotic case. First 
of all the term is widely misunderstood. The public confuses 
the term with psychosis and immediately labels him crazy. 

There is nothing mysterious about psychoneurosis. It does 
not mean insanity. It is a medical term used for nervous dis- 
orders. It manifests itself by tenseness, worry, irritability, 
sleeplessness, loss of self-confidence or by fears or over-con- 
cern about one’s health. 

A great many of those symptoms are manifested by people 
in civilian life, to greater or lesser degree. You are all 
familiar with the chronic complainer. Nearly everyone has 
some idiosyncracy about health. In spite of all this the psy- 
choneurotic in civilian life is not labeled nor does he have 
difficulty in carrying on his business. Some of our most 
successful business and political leaders were psychoneurotics. 

But put that successful, psychoneurotic businessman into 
the Army and the doctors immediately have a problem on 
their hands. Our Army is for the most part a civilian army. 
The majority of our soldiers have had no previous military 
training. Our citizens have not been regimented. They are 
used to a Beautyrest mattress, a private bath and all of the 
other conveniences that have made our American way of life 
so desirable. Some of these men are pampered by over- 
indulgent mothers and co-workers from early morning till 
late at night. 

When this type of person is put into the Army he has a 
lot of adjustments to make. He becomes part of a vast 
machine that is regulated like clockwork. His job becomes 
an important part of an over-all job. He is not always in a 
position to know the ultimate objective of his work. So he 
starts to worry about it. 


ADJUSTMENTS ARE DIFFICULT 


He has other adjustments to make. There is mass feeding. 
Oftentimes he is on K rations. Sometimes he has no rations 
and he has to shift for himself. There is mass sleeping. The 
man next to him snores. Unfamiliar sounds disturb his sleep. 
On maneuvers he has to sleep on the ground and on the 
battlefront he may not get any sleep for hours at a stretch. 
These are all disturbing elements to him. 

Under all of these conditions it is difficult for him to ad- 
just. It’s hard enough for a rugged, hardy individual to 


adjust, let alone a man with psychoneurotic tendencies. 
Therefore the nervously inclined individual, who was a suc- 
cess in civilian life, fails in the Army and receives a discharge. 

We also have the moron, the mental defective and the 
constitutional psychopath to deal with. We get the alcoholic, 
the pathological liar and the pre-criminal in the Army. We 
have the boy who has been a failure all his life. He is a 
problem child at home and his school and occupational rec- 
ords have always been poor. Very few of these men ever 
make good soldiers. 

Then we have the nearly normal individual who cracks 
under combat. Everyone has his limit of mental and physical 
endurance. A man can stand just so much. Put him in com- 
bat and under prolonged shelling and bombing, combined 
with poor rations, sometimes none at all, he becomes a 
casualty. 

It’s not the first time strong men have broken down after 
giving what it takes! 

We may have as many of this type of casualty as we do 
physically wounded, and the cycle of medical care for him 
starts immediately. 

If he does not return to active duty within a reasonable 
time after treatment he is brought back to the United States 
and after reconditioning may be discharged. 


RECONDITIONING HAs 3 PHASES 


Reconditioning is a new term in this war. Previously the 
Medical Corps officer has been interested in the hospital 
treatment and recovery of his patients. But a soldier patient 
is of no use to his organization until he is returned to active 
duty. ‘The sooner he is returned, the greater the manpower 
of the Army. In addition, the sooner his hospital bed is re- 
leased, the sooner another casualty can be cared for. For 
discharged veterans there is a definite responsibility to return 
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them to civilian life in the best state of physical and mental 
health possible. 

Reconditioning consists of three phases—physical, educa- 
tional and occupational. All patients in the Army Service 
Forces hospitals are included in the program except those 
acutely or seriously ill. The bed patient is given orientation 
and education in addition to physical bed exercises or occu- 
pational bed handicraft. As he increases to a ward ambulant 
stage these activities are intensified. The program is pro- 
gressive through all stages of convalescence and balanced so 
that no one phase is overemphasized. Thus, if he is to be 
discharged, he is ready to undertake the occupational training 
offered by the Veterans Administration or go into his former 
job. 

The most important thing which friends and relatives of 
the disabled veterans can do is to treat them naturally— 
treat them as normal men. Attention should not be forced 
upon them. People should not shudder at their afflictions 
and they should not be gushed over. These men are hy- 
persensitive. If they have lost an eye or an arm or a leg 
they may feel, if friends or relatives unwittingly encourage 
that feeling, that the bottom has dropped out of the world 
they knew. But that isn’t true. We all know men and 
women who have successfully overcome grave disabilities and 
have lived useful lives. 


SyMPATHY Is NEEDED 

Give him some sympathy, sure. The injured man needs 
to know that his family and friends care for him. That is 
very important. But they must also know that this soldier is 
no longer a “boy,” except to his mother who will always 
think he is, and he should not be so treated. 

Through training and leadership he was, when wounded, 
a soldier—a soldier who could give and take—lick the best 
the enemy could offer. In other words he was a courageous, 
mentally and physically fit man. Don’t ever let him lose this 
fighting spirit. 

The wounded soldier must be allowed to do things for 
himself. If he finds he can tie his own tie or lace his own 
shoes, it is much better that he do it than it be done for him. 
He must discover that despite his handicap, he can do these 
and other things to give himself confidence and self-respect. 

Parents, relatives and friends should not attempt to mimi- 
mize the result of his injury. They must be realistic and 
honest. They should not tell him he looks fine, when he 
doesn’t. But they can tell him he will soon be as good as 
new. These wounded and disabled service men have no de- 
sire to be martyrs. They don’t want to be treated as heroes. 
They want to lead normal lives and be treated as normal 
human beings. They have rendered a great service to our 
country. They have made a great sacrifice. So a great re- 
sponsibility rests on the public. Public behavior has got to 
be adjusted so that by ill-considered actions additional handi- 
caps are not placed upon the disabled soldier. 

On the other hand, by intelligent understanding of their 
problems and needs, the public can help them along the road 
to success and happiness. 





